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~ SMALLEST PORTABLE 


TH THE 


BIGGEST PERFORMANCE 


The “ Gnome” is the smallest efficient portable wire- 
less set in the world. Completely self-contained and 
built into a small hide attaché case, you can take it 
with you from room to room—in your car anywhere, 
and enjoy the programme from England, France, 
Germany or Holland at the touch of a switch. 
Perfect repreduction in full pure volume is 
obtained from the Rees-Mace loud speaker 
incorporated in the set, and razor-edge 
selectivity is assured always! 
Nothing has been sacrificed to achieve 
such compactness—the set is a four- 
valve screened grid receiver with 
standard valves and batteries. Write, 
phone or call for a demonstration 
of this amazing little set. 
SEVEN 


Price 19 guineas 
in brown or 
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blue hide. ER 
i PRICE 
: E i 39 guineas. 
bs : All European 
j : Se Stations. 


“GNOME” PORTABLE WIRELESS 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


On Thursday, July 24th, I was motor touring in Sussex, Surrey, 
and Hants, and made 12 gratuitous calls. One call was on a 
lady of rank, a relative of the subjects of the two pictures by 
Gainsborough (illustrated). 1 was interested to know that the 
Jady has in her possession letters from’ the famous artist con- 
cerning the portraits. One is of a naval oflicer, Constantine John 
Phipps Baron Musgrave, R.N., who was a captain under whom 
Lord Nelson served as a midshipman—he was also famous for 
his voyages in connection with the North-West Passage. The 
other is his brother, the Hon. Charles Phipps. The two fine 
portraits were sold on July 29th for £1900. 





Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or 7ruth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 


Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), "Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal, 


TRUE STORIES 




















Those who state that, to-day, \ 
tobacco cannot be obtained of the 
quality of 20 or 30 years ago, 
should smoke FOUR SQUARE 


} Matured Virginia. 


It has that genuine old style quality, 1 
air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia a 
matured in the wood and cut from the 
cake. 





In all the popular packings at 
1/23 per oz. 
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4 
Our Be Square 


MATURED VIRGINIA ‘ 
- GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., 


Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809, 











Grey hair 


is frequently due to under nourishment of the 
reots consequent on an_ insufficiency of the 
natural oil. A litthe Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
rubbed into the scalp every day will frequently 
restore the colour. If used regularly as a 
dressing it will long delay the appearance of 
greyness. 

Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers — 
3/6, 7/- and 10/6, 
Use golden for fair or 
grey hair. 





a a Macassar Oil RM33 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C. 1 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
“7 appeal 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support | 
of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as President | 
of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing | 
Fleets.” EDWARD, P. 

EACH YEAR WE NEED | 

1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 








Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 








| SOQONE IN A MILLION.’ 
| 
| 
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Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















will quickly convert your 
garden refuse—lawn mow- 
ings, weeds, leaves, pea 
and bean hbaulm, etc., 
into a 


RICH MANURE, 
equal in every respect to 
Farmyard Manure. 
Gardeners, Nurserymen 
< a and Farm- 
ers in all parts of the 

world have adopted the ADCO process with success. It 
— the most effective substitute for animal dung. 
ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn mowings 
and soft green refuse), 28 lb., 4/6 ; 56 Ib., 
8/-; 1 cwt. 15/- STANDARD ADCO (for 














all other rubbish, bracken, and_ straw), 
28 Ib., 6/3; 56 lb., 11/6; 1 cwt., 22/-. Car- 
riage "paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with order. Stocked by all leading Seedsmen, 
etc. (Above prices do not apply to Ireland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55 MARPENDEN, HERTS. 

































WHERE ARE YOU GOING FOR YOUR 


HOLIDAYS ?P 


SUMMER TOURS to 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 
at reduced return fares. 
Madeira Ist class £20, 2nd class £15. 
Canary Islands Ist class - - - £20. 
CRUISES to ANTWERP, 
ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 
and back. Fortnightly from London. 
13-14 days. Ist class fare - - £20. 
Write for oa oe to— 

3, Fenchurch io, & London, EC. 3. 


West End Agenc 
125, Pall Mall. SW. is 


INION-CASTLE LIN 
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, eS Current magazines, 
th Ee newspapers, cata- 
Mi Bee logues, and other 
} Z Z printed matter re- 
ae Pe quired for daily 
aa reference make a 
room untidy. This 
new magazine Unit, 
piaibee in conjunction with 
i i Vall ~ Globe - Wernicke 


Bookcase Units, is 
proving a veritable 
boon. Papers, 
magazines, slippers, 
toys—whatever you 
use it for—can be put away and found just as quickly. 
Stack as shown: Oak, £9-7-6 ; Mahogany, £11-14-6. Deferred Pay- 
ments if desired. British made. Always Complete, but never finished. 


Write for copy of New Catalogue, No. 20.BM, which 
other novel arrangements of Book and Rec -ord Units, 


sme Globe Wernicke Coss 


LONDON: 44 Sieore Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 
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ee E name 
“LAVA * 


is the busy man’s 
pass-word to the best 
modern features in 
shirt and pyjama de- 
sign. Neither laun- 
dering nor constant 
use can damage the 
fine smoothness of 


the fabric. 


LOOK 

FOR 

TUE 
REGISTERED 
TAB: 
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Sold by LEADING HOSIERS, 
OUTFITTERS & STORES. 
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SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS SOFT COLLARS 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS, LTD. 


(Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, for 
name of your nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
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JONATHAN CAPE 


GENERAL 


The Village Book 


HENRY WILLIAMSON, 
Author of ‘The Pathway’ 


‘TI find in Mr. Williamson’s sense of village character, in 
his scrupulously noted observation of nature, and in the 
fastidious precision of his prose, a delight that is refreshed 
onevery page.” JOHN DRINKWATER in the Dai/y Telegraph 


Two Years 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
Autobiography 
‘This quiet, unemphatic record of two years’ wandering 
up and down the world contains enough in the way of 
extraordinary experience to set up an average story- 
teller for the rest of his life. . . . The chief interest of the 
book lies not so much in the adventures described, many 
of which are sordid and disgusting, as in the honesty of 
the self-revelation.” Times Literary Supplement 


e 
Horizon 
KEN ATTIWILL 
An intimate account of the voyage of the four-masted 
barque, the Archibald Russe//, trom Melbourne to 
Europe, when she won the Grain race in 1929. Mr. 
Attiwill came over as an able seaman. 

‘ When his emotions warm to his story, his prose becomes 
really a fine, masculine thing, full of purposeful energy and 
hammer-hewed truth.’ Referee 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY CAPT. DAVID W. BONE 


To Return to All That 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
The autobiography of the author of ‘ Father O’F lynn’ 
and the father of Robert Graves 


Edward Martyn 


. . 
we 
& the Irish Revival 

DENIS GWYNN 
‘Edward Martyn, for all his crankiness, was a man who 
deserved well of his country. He was in at the start of 
all the efforts which put Ireland back on the map of 
International Europe.’ HAMILTON FYFE in the Spectator 
‘Mr. Denis Gwynn constructs a portrait of a remarkable 
man, which is as interesting as Mr. Moore’s, but decidedly 

more pleasant.’ Times 


A SUMMER LIST 
FICTION 


Rose Anstey 


RONALD FRASER, 
Author of ‘ The Vista’ 
‘ The book is lovely and interesting, it is an interpretation, 
and possesses to my mind a high poetic quality. It is 
also amusing. I should consider it strange if this book 
did not enjoy a wide as well as an intense popularity,’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily Express 


Miss Mole 


E. H. YOUNG, 

Author of ‘ William’ 
“iss MOLE will give great pleasure to all who can appre- 
ciate its extremely quiet humour (with dashes of audacious 
fun), its subtlety, and its witty picture of a small section 
of provincial society.” FRANK SWINNERTON in the 

Evening News 
‘This is a novel that owes nothing whatever to fashion, 
and it has the truth and beauty of the life that goes on 
under all its changes.’ Manchester Guardian 

‘William, Miss Young’s famous novel is obtainable in the 

Travellers Library. 35. Od. net 


Ihe Great Meadow 
ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ The Time of Man’ 

‘ Whata novel! How original in feeling ! How dignified 
and decorous in its extreme modernness! How charged 
with subtle emotion! How admirably written! .... 
‘The story is that of the great trek of a young married 
pair from Virginia to what is now Kentucky.’ 
ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard 


Swallows & Amazons 


ARTHUR RANSOME, 
Author of ‘Old Peter’s Russian Tales’ 


A beok about some children, two boats, an island, a lake 
and a parrot. 


A Time to Kill 
ALEC BROWN 
Two Tales 


Lyndesay 


JOHN CONNELL 
‘There have been many books criticising our public 
schools, here is one which draws a vivid and faithful 
picture of one in the north of England which, in spite of 
some faults, was a splendid place to grow up in. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Each of these books is 75. 6d. net, with the exception of Edward Martyn and the 
Irish Revival, price 12s. 6d. net 


THIRTY 


BEDFORD 


SQUARE LONDON 
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News of the Week 


Unemployment 
VHE gravity of our unemployment grows no less. 
While blame and remedies are bandied about freely 
in argument, we need not emphasize here the faults, moral 
or economic, of the Government or of industrial leaders 
or trade unions, which make our position worse than 
those of other nations where life is generally more 
laborious and less of the rewards is swept into the dead 
hand of the State by crippling taxation. It is without 
any schadenfreude that we read the accounts of the 
spread of troubles elsewhere ; rather it is with increasing 
anxiety for ourselves. The prosperity of those with 
whom we trade is one of the first things needed to bring 
back prosperity here. Among our fellow-subjects in 
Canada and Australia over 300,000 are reported as out 
of work. In the United States, where there are no 
statistics precisely comparable with ours, it is reckoned 
that about 6,000,000 are out of work; probably about 
the same proportion to the population as in Great 
Britain. In Germany the figures are again close upon 
our 2,000,000. In Italy, now the home of authoritarian- 
ism, larger and larger schemes are proposed for setting 
the unemployed to work under authority, In Belgiunt 





they are alarmed by the increasing difficulty of finding 
work and wages for all. 
* * * * 

The foreign trade returns for July are disheartening. 
Contrary to the opinion of those who have so often 
pointed to prosperity abroad as a cause of difficulty 
here, we discern the dependence of one nation upon 
another. The world was never able to produce more 
readily or more profusely, which means that the dis- 
tribution of material wealth ought to be freer than ever. 
The clouds are not lifting yet, but when they do they 
will gradually let brightness veto to the world as one, 
not to Great Britain alone but to her as a member of 


the whole body of inter-dependent trading nations. We 
must record two special troubles at the moment. Nature 


has visited the United States with a prolonged drought 
which is bound to cause heavy losses through her greatest 
agricultural areas. Man has brought about a stoppage 
of production of textiles in Northern France. A strike 
has spread through the woollen, cotton and linen mills 
of Lille, Tourcoing and Roubaix. The workers have 
been sore over rising prices and refusals to raise wages, 
and further annoyed by the new Social Insurance Law 
which demands a share of the premiums from their 
wages. This last effort of the State to do good to the 
wage-earners by compulsion is, as usual, ill-received, but 
has no logical connexion with the trade dispute. There 
seems to be great bitterness and miserable lack of trust 
between the employers and wage-earners. 
* * %* * 

India 

The Indian scene has shifted this last week from the 
hartals and protests of civil disobedience in the South 
to the menacing North-West Frontier. The warlike 
Afridis have been excited by rumours that “ the British 
are and also by propaganda in the form of 
baskets of blood-stained clothing designed to show the 
bloody repression of their fellow-Moslems in British 
India. Between five and ten thousand people, repre- 
senting every clan, assembled in the morning of Thursday, 
August 7th, at a point some fifteen miles from Peshawar 
City, and, despite the warning issued by Political Officers 
and preliminary bombing by the R.A.F., they moved to 
attack Peshawar. Fierce fighting ensued, in which 
aeroplanes, machine-guns and British troops of some 
strength were engaged. The authorities are taking 
every precaution, removing women by air from danger- 
points; and, from the latest news, it appears that the 
Afridis have been driven back without bringing about 
any considerable rally among the other tribes. The 
survey of the situation by the Government of India up 
to August 9th is somewhat. more encouraging than 
recent communiqués in regard to the other Provinces 
and the general question of confidence. The trouble 
and violence between Moslems and Hindus at Sukkur 


have not yet subsided. 
* # * * 


= ? 
going, 


Canada 

The new Prime Minister of Canada submitted his 
Cabinet to the Governor-General last weck, and the 
Ministers were sworn in without delay. His choice and 
allocation of the Ministers have been well «received. 
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‘Seed 





Many British will be glad to see that their old friend 
Sir George Perley becomes a Minister again, although 
he has no portfolio. By far the most interesting feature 
to us is the inclusion in a Conservative Government of 
three French Canadians (with two other Roman Catholics) 
among the five representatives from the Province of 
Quebee who take office. Seven representatives from 
Ontario are included. Mr. Bennett is praised for having 
“balanced ” his Cabinet well, but the balance must be 
experimental, for it is a new thing for this generation 
of the Conservative Party. There are districts of Canada 
which are sternly Protestant, coming of Presbyterian 
traditions, and they have been Conservative strongholds. 
We hope that no unhappy divisions will arise inside 
the Cabinet in this sphere, but rather that feeling outside 
will be softened by the sight of patriotic collaboration 
in secular affairs and even in religious education, 
* * * ~ 

Australia 

The scheme for establishing an Australian Reserve 
Bank has been further postponed. At the moment 
everyone is agreed that the Commonwealth Bank can 
provide what is needed, and that this is not the time for 
a change of machinery. Australia has got herself into 
trouble by extravagance in borrowing followed by the 
fall in price of her staple exports. Her immense resources 
could well overcome the temporary difficulties due to 
those causes, but her trade unions have not allowed the 
country to rise up and fight her troubles. For long periods 
they have paralysed her commerce in some of the most 
important spheres. The Commonwealth Labour Govern- 
ment seems to realize the mess made in this ‘‘ Workmen’s 
Paradise,” but the remedies of prohibitive protection 
will not bring revenues that will set things right. It was 
agreed last week at the Loan Councils Conference that 
the credits of all the Australian Banks in London should 
be pooled to meet the Government’s oversea obligations 
of about £36,000,000 a year. This should strengthen the 
position. They have the advantage of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
experience and clear-headed advice. The burdens that 
fall on Western Australia seem to some people there 
so undeserved that they talk seriously of seceding from 
the Commonwealth. 

* * * * 

Empire Development 

The Daily Herald announced on Tuesday an important 
new plan of oversea migration which the Government 
will put forward at the Imperial Conference. They are 
looking to the formation of Public Utility Corporations 
enabling whole communities of migrants to settle in 
undeveloped areas within the Dominions. Backed by 
Government credits, these new corporations will be, as 
it were, the modern “ public ” equivalent of the settle- 
ments established by the Hudson Bay Corporation, the 
Canadian Pacific or the South African Chartered Company 
or by men like Lord Selkirk. It appears that some 
Ministers in the Dominions favour the scheme, and it 
has also received the blessing of Canadian Trade Unions. 
Mr. George Lansbury, himself an old migrant, is giving it 
especial attention. We publish on another page an 
interesting record of a London settler in Canada, which 
should encourage the fainthearts. Another link of Empire 
unity is the establishment of a permanent short-wave 
Empire Broadcasting Station. This has been under 
negotiation for some time by the parties concerned, 
and even if the Dominions are unable to assist financially, 
the success of some such scheme is guaranteed. There 
remains, of course, the difliculty that in some parts of 
the Empire daylight reigns when Great Britain is in 
darkness. 


Germany and the Peace Treaties 

Monday was the anniversary of the establishment 
of the Weimar Constitution. All the signs confirm 
the conviction that Germany has settled down once and 
for all as a Republic. There may yet be dangerous waters 
for democracy and Parliamentary Government jn 
Germany, as everywhere, but a reversion to monarchy 
or any Junker rule is unthinkable. The previous day was 
the tenth anniversary of the plebiscite in East and 
West Prussia, when Herr Treviranus, a retired naval 
officer and Minister of Occupied Territory, thought fit 
to speak of the “ eternal unrest [between Germany and 
Poland] through an unjust frontier line,” of the “ unfreed 
brothers in the Saar, Eupen and Malmédy,” the * un- 
healed wound in the Eastern flank,” &c., &e. Very little 
attention was paid to the speech in Germany, as he only 
expressed the popular conviction, when he spoke of 
Germany’s “ right ” to a revision of her Eastern frontier, 

* * * * 

There does not seem to be much excitement about it 
in Poland, either. France, however, led by the Temps, 
which has written in a strain reminiscent of the early 
post-War years, has been more readily stirred, and 
M. Poincaré has revived old memories in another 
speech at Bar-le-Duc. This only shows, as the Manchester 
Guardian says, that France and Germany still live in 
different mental worlds. We have shown elsewhere, 
that no true policy of peace can be based on the official 
French conception of the international order. The belief 
that the Treaties signed at Paris must not be altered, is 
natural enough to the “ static” minds, although, with 
French consent, some of those Treaties have already been 
modified. Except for the anomaly of the Polish Corridor, 
there may be no question of redrawing frontier lines, 
What is important, is to change the character of the 
present boundaries so as to make co-operation and 
communications easy, and so to develop the efficiency of 
the League of Nations that the Minorities Treaties may be 


strictly enforced. 
* . * 


Turkey 

That restless dictator, the Ghazi Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, is stirring actively at home and on the outskirts 
of Turkey. His troops, engaged in trying to control 
insurgent Kurdish tribes, have had orders to cross the 
Persian frontier in their operations, a very scrious 
international matter. He himself has been at Yalova on 
the Sea of Marmora with the Prime Minister, General 
Ismet Pasha. Thither they summoned Fethi Bey, the 
Ambassador at Paris. They seem to have agreed together, 
though we beg leave to doubt the willingness of Ismet, 
that a new political party should be formed and led by 
Fethi. This will upset the comfortable arrangements 
that have prevailed in the last “‘ made” elections, in 
which Ismet’s Popular Party had no rival. Fethi Bey 
will lead a Liberal Republican Party. We can only suppose 
that Mustapha thinks that Turkish finance and foreign 
policy, which are perhaps one in his mind at present, will be 
best dealt with if a man of the world, like Fethi Bey, 
eventually achieves power and so represents his country 


to the world. 
* * * * 


China 

The situation on the middle Yangtze appears to be 
little changed since we wrote last week, though the 
presence of foreign warships renders foreign life and 
property a little safer. In view of the apparent inability 
of the Nanking Government to disperse the “ Reds,” 
and the failure of any agreement to do so between the 
generals of the North and of the South, it cannot be 
claimed that the reinforcements of British troops on the 
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middle Yangtze are excessive. In spite of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s declaration that he will be in Peking within a 
month, no decisive action is taken. The claims of the 
Soviet Press that the Red armies in China are properly 
organized forces, or indeed anything but bandits, appear 
to have little foundation. In Mongolia, according to two 
excellent articles which appeared in the Times recently, 
the scheme of military colonization which is going forward 
seems good evidence of the Chinese desire to consolidate 
China’s position against Soviet Russia. 
* * * 

M. Valdemaras 

Since, to his astonishment, M. Valdemaras was super- 
seded as Prime Minister of Lithuania, we heard little of 
him until the Government announced that he was to 
be banished from Kovno and, later, arrested for pecula- 
tion. It seems that the Government intend to approach 
Poland afresh upon the bitter question of Vilna. They 
have asked the League of Nations to put the question 
of the Polish Boundary on the Council’s Agenda for 
September. They may think that the ex-Prime Minister 
would intrigue against them with his organization of 
the “Iron Wolf,” for he has been quite obsessed on that 
matter. We have always blamed General Zeligowski 
and the Polish Government for the manner in which they 
became possessed of Vilna, but it became impossible to 
support M. Valdemaras in his intransigent way of deal- 
ing with Poland, and his lack of really good faith when 
the League tried to help. Yet it is disturbing to find this 
kind of arbitrariness employed by politicians in power 
against the person of an opponent. M. Valdemaras is a 
distinguished, clever and learned man, who has tried to 
serve his country. 

* * * 
Trade and Politics 

As the Spectator has suggested, the time seems to be 
ripe for a review of our traditional fiscal and financial 
policies. The report of the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association urges that “‘ some form of 
control is necessary,” either through the fiscal policy or 
Imperial rationalization. The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce have also appealed for a review of fiscal 
and financial policy, and the appeal is backed on every 
side except that of those Free Traders who refuse to 
compromise, and cling to the doctrines of laissez faire 
which have been abandoned in part in every field but that 
of tariffs. 

* * * * 

In a letter to the Manchester Guardian of Wednesday, 
Mr. EK. D. Simon set forth his reasons for asking whether 
tariffs are not to-day an essential part of the system of 
nationally controlled, though not nationally managed, 
industries, to which the world is tending. He will, there- 
fore, probably welcome the report in the Daily Herald 
of Monday that Mr. H. D. Henderson, editor of the 
Nation, has recommended a 10 per cent. revenue tariff, 
with rebates for the Dominions, in a memorandum 
which is now being considered by Ministers. Free Traders 
should find it easier to contemplate a flat-rate tariff, 
with its reduced opportunities for log-rolling, rather than 
a graduated protective system with all its attendant 
evils. If, as is possible, the yield of Mr. Snowden’s 
Income Tax is less than he hoped, it is possible that even 
his resistance may be weakened. 

* * * * 
The Royal Veterinary College 

All lovers of animals, as well as those who eat them, 
ride them, wear their wools or skins, besides those whose 
livelihood depends upon rearing them, must be interested 
in the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Its 
teaching and examining has raised the standards of 
the “Vet.” in a way comparable to the rise of Mrs, 


Gamp’s standards to those of a Certificated Midwife. 
The effects of its work have spread beyond Great Britain 
through the Empire. The fees it receives from students 
are, of course, of no account when capital expenditure 
is needed. And this need is now upon the College 
whose buildings are condemned. The Council has 
been appealing for money and has not received nearly 
enough in donations. The Treasury has offered a 
substantial contribution, but again not nearly enough 
for the rebuilding. We cannot urge that we want to 
be taxed further to provide more help from the State : 
we cannot expect farmers to provide large sums to-day. 
But we can urge all lovers of animals, from the thorough- 
bred and the hunter to the lap-dog, to help the cause 
of veterinary science and the education of surgeons. A 
good start has been given to a fresh appeal by a great 
lover of horses, Sir Edward Stern. ‘The Camden Town 
site has obvious advantages offered by London, but it 
might be cheaper to make a fresh start in an agricultural 
centre, in Cambridge, for instance, where the Colleg2 
could share in research work of kindred institutions. 
* * * * 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
We deeply regret to record the death of General Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. His long active military career 
began in the Zulu War in 1878. After Islandhlwana he 
was doubly recommended for the Victoria Cross. He 
was in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir and remained in Egypt 
until 1887. He then went to India and took part in 
the Chitral and Tirah campaigns. In the Boer War 
he commanded a Brigade with great success, and in 
1901 became Adjutant-General in India. He held the 
Aldershot Command from 1907-1912. On the outbreak 
of the Great War he took command of the Second Corps 
upon the death of General Grierson. Thus he became 
responsible at Le Cateau for one of the most important 
battles in history; at any. rate General Von Kluck so 
considered it. With the reluctant consent of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief he turned in the retreat, and inflicted 
heavy losses on vastly superior German forces. It is 
generally agreed that by his action the British Army 
was saved. He fought on in command of the Second 
Army, but unfortunately he did not feel that Sir John 
French had full confidence in him, and returned home 
to take command of the Home Defence Force. In 1915 
his health broke down when he was on his way to take 
command in East Africa. He was adored by his men, 
whom he in return treated both in peace and war as 
sensible people who could be trusted. His own dignity 
was shown by his behaviour under most unfair criticism, 
and those who knew him best knew best his high and 
honourable character. 
* * * * 
The Lambeth Conference 
The official meetings of the Lambeth Conference 
are finished and a very impressive Service of Thanksgiving 
was held in Westminster Abbey last Sunday. The 
procedure adopted was to set a number of Committees 
to work in private on each of the large subjects on the 
Agenda, and to hold full meetings upon the reports. 
There has been no publication, when we write, of the 
conclusions, but they are expected to be printed by the 
end of this week. All that we hear leads us to hope that 
they will be found full of wisdom and help. 
* * * S 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10343; on Wednesday week, 10834; a year ago, 1014; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91; on 
Wednesday week, 91; a yiar ago, 85. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 794; on Wednesday week, 
79}; a year ago, 74. 
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A True Policy of Peace 


“FENU Tas voulu, Georges Dandin!” It did not 

need the blundering outburst by Herr Treviranus, 
the German Minister of Occupied ‘Territory, for the 
world to be made conscious that revision of the Peace 
Treaties would be a live issue at the coming Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Whatever may have been 
in the mind of M. Briand himself, the project of “a 
United States of Europe’ was presented by the Quai 
d'Orsay in such a way as to upset the whole apple-cart 
of the French “ security ” system. ‘“ Pertinax ” himself 
has pointed out that the Memorandum was tantamount 
to a question being put to the conquered nations ;_ will 
they or will they not consent to confirm the state of 
things established by the peace treaties? The German 
reply was a foregone conclusion. 

Now there are many friends of peace in this country 
who, while recognizing the mistakes made at Versailles, 
contend that stability—the maintenance of “ law and order” 
as prescribed in certain juridical instruments—if neces- 
sary by “public war,” ie, mutual aid against an 
‘‘ aggressor,” is the first and only consideration to which 
all other schemes for peace and disarmament should be 
subordinate. Mr. Norman Angell, for instance, in the 
Manchester Guardian not long ago, went so far as to 
say “there is no other possible basis for the erection 
of a system of peace.” No wonder that his remarks 
were quoted with approval in the Echo de Paris and the 
Temps! The legalists are quite prepared for the exten- 
sion of the Locarno system to the whole of Europe— 
i.e., the ill-fated Geneva Protocol, oblivious of the basic 
fact that, whereas the Franco-German frontier was 
freely aceepted by Germany—as a sacrifice in the cause 
of peace—Germany’s Eastern frontiers have never been 
thus voluntarily accepted. The German pledge is 
simply that she will not go to war in order to change 
those frontiers. Yet change of some sort is inevitable, 
it is the law of international life, more potent than any 
juridical contrivance. 

No “system” reared on the Versailles structure will 
ever stand up against those collective movements of 
public opinion which are the underlying cause of war. 
Peace is dynamic, and the only security is in co-operation. 
These lessons have still to be learnt in quarters where a 
policy of peace is professed. 

Hitherto, it is true, French official policy has dominated 
the proceedings of the Preparatory Commission for 
Disarmament at Geneva, and there is no reason to suppose 
that M. Tardieu’s Government contemplates relinquishing 
its slogan “* No disarmament without security ” (security 
in the French sense, of course, which is not security 
against all war, but the old idea of the security of a 
nation against successful attack). Probably the oppor- 
tunity now presented to Germany of raising the whole 
question of the status quo in Europe, however, has upset 
this polite form cf diplomatic blackmail. And one 
begins to understand why M. Jacques Keyser and the 
young Freach Radicals are joining with M. Léon Blum 
in calling in question the obsolete thought-processes 
on which French policy is based. We recorded last 
week this new development in France—the plea for 
bilateral demilitarization of frontier zones and general 
disarmament on the German model under international 
control—which, if we are not mistaken, is going to 
transform the whole situation. 


What is to be the attitude of this country? In the 


presence of a Germany bidding for leadership of the 
League—not this year, perhaps, since the German elec- 
tions will not be over until after the Assembly has 


begun, but sooner or later; in the face of a Franco. 
Italian deadlock, for which, whatever the rights and 
wrongs of it, the only solution is that put forward by 
Signor Grandi, namely, the reduction of armaments 
on the basis of the Kellogg Pact and a working arrange- 
ment of parity, similar to that achieved by Great Britain 
and the United States—will Great Britain allow herself 
to be forced into supporting France’s lost cause or will 
Great Britain improve her opportunity of world leader- 
ship, as she did at last year’s Assembly? Will she 
assume the responsibility of bringing the League back 
to the idea of its original founders, which means, in 
practice, divorcing the problem of peace from the question 
of guaranteeing the frontiers established in the heat 
of war passions ten years ago ? 

We make no apology for bringing up once again the 
question of “ sanctions,” and reiterating our view that 
‘genuine disarmament will follow only from a change 
of attitude towards the use of force in the settlement 
of international disputes.’’ These are the actual words 
of the American “ observer,” Mr. Hugh Gibson, at 
the last Session of the Preparatory Commission for 
Disarmament in March, 1929, and subsequent events 
have confirmed the soundness of the “ psychological ” 
approach to the problem of peace. Such a change of 
attitude is bound to be a slow process, but it cannot be 
at all, so long as each national Government is relying 
upon other nations’ armaments to supply the quantity 
which it agrees to reduce. And as Dr. C. Delisle Burns 
has recently reminded us :— 

‘*The maintenance of a situation by threats of foree [which is 
the French policy of ‘sanctions’} rather than by compromise 
to gain the acquiescence of its victims is in practice a powerful 
argument in favour of the belief that only force counts. Germany, 
in despair of a League which spends more time on Article 16 than 
on Article 19, may swing to the Right... .” 

Moreover, as the same writer has shown, the advocacy 
of “sanctions” among supporters of the League of 
Nations in this country “ rests upon an entirely abstract 
theory of the relations of States and a blindness to the 
existing facts.” If there were no national armaments 
and all the Great Powers were co-operating without any 
arriére-pensées in the League, one could conceive of 
a world in which some Lord High Executioner at Geneva 
might call upon the united forces of all law-abiding States 
(in defence of the international order the distinction 
between industrial and war material to-day is very fine, 
and force is latent whether scheduled under Army, Navy or 
Air Estimates or not). But the actual world in which 
we are living consists of States unequally disarmed, of 
States maintaining special alliances and secret military 
conventions ; it is a world in which the League has so 
far entirely failed to prevent preparations for war— 
with more efficient armaments, costing at least no less 
than before 1914. 

We are convinced, then, that no amount of cerebration 
as to what the signatories of the Covenant—or the 
United States of America—are going to do if and when 
war breaks out can compensate for the urgent need 
now of establishing through the League a positive rather 
than a negative conception of peace. Not aggression 
but drift causes war, and particularly the assumption— 
common, alas! on the Continent—of its inevitability. 

What then can be done by the British Government ? 
First of all, we hope that the scheme drafted by the 
committee appointed to bring the Covenant into harmony 
with the Peace Pact will go through—subject to two 
conditions. These conditions are well set out in a 
document published by the League of Nations Union 
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giving the view of the Executive Committee. It is 
dearly only right—in view of the declared Anglo- 
American policy on this whole question of peace—that 
no alteration in the existing provisions of the Covenant 
should be made until a treaty for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments in pursuance of Article 8 has 
entered into force; and, secondly, that there should be 
a resolution by the Assembly stipulating that the Council 
must have full discretion in taking “any measures 
that may be wise and effectual for safeguarding the peace 
of nations.” The Council can, under the Covenant, 
as a last resort, institute a collective boycott and blockade 
against an “ aggressor,” but we must assume the members 
of the Council to be reasonable men who, before recom- 
mending such drastic measures, would take steps to 
find out the views and intentions of the United States 
of America. Let us not forget that, in practice, the 
Council has, in twenty-three disputes that have come 
before it, proceeded on the basis of Article 11 without 
ever considering the application of “sanctions.” 
Experience has revealed the unsuspected _ effective- 
ness of co-operative measures—conciliation, conference, 
publicity. 

Great Britain is committed, certainly, to such con- 


certed measures of war-prevention, as are laid down 
in Article 16 of the Covenant, and those British politicians 
or publicists who slur over this essential principle of 
collective responsibility do a great disservice to this 
country—they justify to a great extent the scepticism 
on the Continent as to the fulfilment by Great Britain 
of her solemn obligations. Nevertheless, not the pre- 
servation of the Peace, but the making of a true peace, 
is the only policy which public opinion in this country 
will support. And this will only be possible by separating 
the idea of an international community adjusting its 
relations by compromise and conciliation, alternatively 
by arbitration, through the permanent Conference of 
the nations at Geneva from the ideas of guilt and punish- 
ment bound up with the Treaty of Versailles. 

There is in process, as General Smuts affirmed last 
year, in his Rhodes Lecture at Oxford on World Peace, 
a vast change in the human attitude to war, a moral 
revolution which may be rated as the most important 
historical event for centuries. It is the part of statesmen 
in all countries to recognize that the tide of pacific 
aspiration is now at the flood, and to harness that tide 
in order to drive the pacific machinery of the League 
of Nations. 


The Prophylactic of Books 


HEN Robert Lowe remarked, after the passing of 
the Franchise Act in 1867, ‘‘ Now we must 
educate our new masters,” he was suspected of cynicism. 
There may have been a tincture of sarcasm in his 
utterance ; it was the soundest of truths, nevertheless. 
Unfortunately it was acted upon slowly. The education 
measure of 1870 gathered those who would be the next 
generation of voters into schools where they were taught 
to read and write. But until nearly the end of the 
century it occurred to scarcely anybody that it was 
necessary to provide books and periodicals which should 
continue their education by energizing their intelligence 
and teaching them to think. Those who first catered 
for the mass of men and women who poured out of the 
schools ready to be influenced one way or the other 
had no aim beyond making money. No politician, no 
divine, no philosopher saw that the urgent need of the 
time was the provision of wholesome, strengthening 
food for the mind of the ‘new masters” of Britain. 
Or if they saw it they did not proclaim it to the world. No 
wonder that Gladstone “ reflected painfully’ upon the 
lethargy of ‘the leisured classes, the educated classes, the 
wealthy classes,” and declared that “the common people 
—the toilers, the men of uncommon sense—have been 
responsible for nearly all social reform measures.” 
Such efforts as were made to publish the best books 
cheaply were made by small men. A few University dons 
and others helped to found the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The Public Library Movement, which 
began as an effort to keep “‘ the lower orders” out of 
public houses, and which is to celebrate its eightieth 
birthday next month, went forward in the teeth of 
sneers and of bitter opposition to library rates. 

It is firmly established now, and we can look back with 
amusement rather than anger at the convulsive struggles 
of those who resented the idea that communities should 
supply themselves by co-operation with books which 
their members -could not afford to buy individually. 
More profitable than denouncing these short-sighted 
enemies of light is grateful remembrance of the men 
who helped the movement on—such men as William 
Ewart, Thomas Greenwood, Passmore Edwards, and 
Andrew Carnegie, To the wise and persistent generosity of 


the last two named we owe many of the two thousand 
Public Libraries that exist to-day in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. Nor does our obligation to them end there. 
For the Public Library suggested the County Library, 
and there are now some five thousand centres in the 
rural districts at which villagers can borrow books 
instead of being dependent, as most of them used to be, 
upon Sunday and local newspapers, with perhaps a 
weekly budget of scraps when they could afford it. 
Kent has been especially active in this direction. In 
eight years, we are told by a report just issued, library 
centres have been set up in all villages throughout the 
county with a population over 1,000—excepting four 
villages which have not asked to be served, an unenviable 
distinction! A number of towns are also supplied with 
books and buildings, and last year the number of 
volumes lent ran up to one million two hundred and 
twenty-three thousand, an advance of a quarter of a 
million on the figures for 1928. Many a student has 
reason to be thankful for the travelling county libraries 
as well as general readers. Upon request, almost any 
book is bought and circulated. The notion still 
cherished by a good many backward-looking people 
that those who borrow from public libraries mostly 
want the feebler kind of fiction is emphatically denied 
by the Chief Librarian of the Croydon Libraries in a 
book published lately.* ‘For many years,” he says, 
** this opinion has been false.” 

It is partly due to delusions of this nature, and partly 
to the prejudice still active against spending public 
money on intellectual and spiritual advantages, that in 
many places—in London especially—the public libraries are 
not always given the prominence which their importance 
deserves. A lady who has recently returned from South 
Africa wrote to us the other day a letter of comment upon 
this. It took her a long time to find the library in Smith 
Street, Westminster. With the aid of a policeman she 
at last discovered “* a small board hidden in a corner with 
nearly obliterated lettering” to show where it was. 
Another complaint this correspondent makes is that 
libraries are closed at eight o’clock “* just when all thinking 


*The Uses of Libraries. Edited by Ernest A. Baker, (University 
of London Press, 12s, 6d.) 
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people of the masses need them.” In South Africa, she 
says, they are open until 10.30 at night. Since those for 
whom they are provided are the workers, occupied all day, 
there seems much to be said for keeping them open as late 
as possible. It would even be better to begin the service 
later—say at noon instead of ten o’clock—if the obstacle 
to later closing be the need for more librarians. Or 
appeal might be made for voluntary help during the late 
hours. There are many who would gladly offer this 
form of comradeship and who would value the oppor- 
tunity of talking about books to the many readers, young 
and old, who are discovering the right use to which a 
library can be put. The whole future of democracy, 
which is still in the experimental stage, hangs on the 
education of the world’s “new masters.” If their 
intelligence is not developed, if they continue to interest 
themselves only spasmodically in their own public con- 
cerns, if they are bemused by catchwords and exploited 
by windy rhetoricians, their mastership will assuredly 
be taken from them as it has been in Italy and elsewhere. 
Against tyrannies of the Fascist and Bolshevik kind 
nothing but widespread education can prevail. There 
are many thoughtful Indians who fear that independence 
too hurriedly gained might, with so vast a population 
lacking even rudimentary acquaintance with problems of 
government, land them in local despotisms of varying 
competence and severity, but all of a totally undemo- 
cratic character. 

Recently, an Indian reader of the Spectator wrote from 
Calcutta deploring the absence of any organization “ to 
study and cater for India’s particular choice and needs ” 
in the matter of books by English authors, upon which, as 


aerate 
ree 


he says, Indians mainly depend for instruction and recre- 
ation both. These books are too dear to be bought in 
large numbers, and the libraries that exist cannot stock 
them in large enough quantities to meet the demand. 
Our correspondent mentions that books by Shaw, Wells 
and Galsworthy are sometimes booked for two or three 
months in advance and that large numbers who long to 
make acquaintance with all that is best in modern litera. 
ture are unable to do so because nothing is done to provide 
India with cheap editions. There is a vast market for 
books that are within the means of poor men, but “ this 
has been allowed too long to be exploited meanly for 
immediate profits. Much absolute rubbish is fed to this 
great hunger and still more adulterated food.” Here is a 
problem quite as ‘urgent as the direction of the taste of 
readers in Britain towards reading that nourishes a well- 
informed good sense. That Indians are to be sooner or 
later the “new masters” of their country is certain, 
They need educating for their responsibilities not less than 
our people at home. Libraries are required there, too: 
in the meantime would it be impossible to print Indian 
editions of English books on the lines of the Tauchnitz 
and other series ? The plan is at least worth considering. 
It is suggested that “ considerable profit can be made 
because of large-scale sale even if the books are priced 
very low.” As a contribution to the process advocated 
by Robert Lowe this would be valuable. The more we 
disseminate here and everywhere else the best that has 
been and is being thought and written, the surer prophy- 
lactic we have against catastrophe, the more certainly 
shall we avoid the perils which lurk about the footsteps of 
to-day. 


The Psychology of Trade 


jo primary needs of men considered as animals are 
- constant. The induced and educed needs of men 
are without limit and are always increasing. Civilization 
is always demanding more material for comfort, culture 
andamusement. This ever-growing demand, as expressed 
at any particular moment and met by supply is the trade 
of that moment. 

If through physical and mental activity the insatiable 
desires of men become effective, there is a great demand 
for satisfactions. If through that same activity there is 
a corresponding enterprise in supplying satisfactions, 
needs are met liberally if not completely, and trade is 
good. The degree of effectiveness of these two ifs 
obviously depends on a third, and that is, 7f the devised 
and known means of production and exchange are com- 
mensurate with the if of demand and the 7f of supply. 

The third of these ifs is, of course, a determining factor. 
As long as men did not know how to produce goods freely, 
no amount of desire for goods could be effective in trade. 
That factor no longer troubles us, for science has afforded 
a host of productive inventions and such admirable means 
of transport that wealth can be produced and brought to 
market with amazing facility. If powers of production 
went no further we should not greatly miss the lack of 
further invention, although further invention is bound 
to come. 

It is unfortunately otherwise with the means of ex- 
change. Man’s best invention in this regard is a poor 
thing, amounting to reliance upon a gold standard for 
exchange references. It is not a scientific standard, but 
one which has been adopted because it “* works” in 
relation to human psychology, which is extraordinarily 
sensitive and unstable in matters of credit. We are all 
children as yet in this matter of exchange. So, periodic 
ally, production runs ahead of consumption, although 


the 2,000 million people of the world stand for 2,000 
million units of insatiable need. 

We see a world betrayed by its exchange system, or 
rather by its lack of a really effective exchange system. 
Britain is part of that world, and the storm of depression 
necessarily effects her greatly because she is so great a 
world dealer. Very serious effects upon British mentality 
are discernible. Too many people entertain the impression 
that Britain is coming to the end of her resources, that 
our trade future is behind us, that we have more mouths 
than our economy can feed, and that we face national 
decline. 

It is necessary to combat this mentality, because 
nothing fails like failure. If our people are brought to 
believe that their day is done, they will cease to be 
enterprising ; they will cease to reach out like their 
forefathers to the ends of the earth for the satisfaction 
of their needs. They will pull down British trade by 
the simple process of ceasing to trade. Falsely believing 
that trade is a definite volume of transactions in which 
their share must necessarily be less, they will limit 


trade and employment through lack of a_ proper 
ambition. 
Trade, we must repeat, is not a thing of definite 


volume. Trade is created by those who trade, increased 
by those who strive, decreased by those who falter. 
When all allowance is made for the imperfections of 
the exchange instrument, we can do much more or much 
less with it, as the spirit moves or fails to move us. 
There is really nothing to be afraid of. Britain is still 
the most favoured workshop in the world. It is still, 
taking everything into consideration, a natural Super- 
Power Arca of unsurpassed possibilities. If men 
‘annot make a good living here, there is no other place 
in the world where a good living can be made, 


aa 
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With this conviction, it is within our powers to achieve 
a much greater national income and a much higher 
standard of living. If we have not this conviction, our 
efforts will be cramped by depression, our unemployed 
will drift into permanent incapacity, and we shall lose 
not only the more we might have, but much of what 
we have gained in the past. 

It would be well if politicians in pursuit of particular 
ideas were to cease working upon the psychology of 
depression, and I welcome one or two signs that this is 
being borne in upon the proprietors of our popular 
newspapers. I do not much enjoy recounting the 
misfortunes of other nations, for it would be both 
jll-natured and stupid to do so. The world is so closely 
linked up in modern commerce that the misfortunes of 
even such a small group as the six million people of 
Australia react upon the world cconomy. It is, 
however, instructive to point out that this world 
depression from which we are suffering did not originate 
here, but in places abroad, and that the crash in the 
United States last year was one of the chief causes of 
that bad trade psychology which is affecting all the 
world and which is so marked a symptom here. 


There are no general American unemployment 
statistics available, but it is significant that America 


has a National Unemployment League whose officials 
give us an estimate of six million unemployed, which, 
in view of the very large proportion of the American 
people who are still working on the land, is a figure 
even more serious than ours. I see no reason to 
disbelieve this estimate, because of the light thrown 
on the subject by figures of output. For example, 
take the building permits of New York State and 
consider these amazing variations : 


BuIiLpinG PERMITS ISSUED IN TWENTY-THREE CITIES OF New 
York STATE. 
First five Million 
months of dollars. 
1930 ‘si ha ae ae 202 
1929 2s 6 re at ‘ae 713 
1928 as - és 538 


What becomes of ‘neiens oun ment in the building 
trade when subjected to such staggering variations as 
these? There was actually less than one-third the 
amount of employment in the building trade in the first 
five months of this year that there was in the corresponding 
period of last year ! 

Germany also is suffering terribly, 1,850,000 persons 
being in receipt of special relief, and that although her 
employment is partly sustained by forced reparation 
exports, earning wage payments which are really lent 


to Germany. So Britain, America and Germany, the 
three most favoured power countries in the world, are all 
badly hit. France and Italy, on the other hand, have 
been saved from the worst of the depression by pursuing 
far-reaching plans of national reconstruction which in 
eath case have given a great impetus to national economy. 
At the moment Italy, although having only some 300,000 
unemployed, is putting in hand fresh schemes of a fruitful 
character, I observe with interest that a well-equipped 
Fascist critic of the British position wonders at a psy- 
chology which prevents us from taking energetic steps 
to deal with waste land, to develop an all-clectrica! 
system of industry and to employ the greatest empire 
in the world to better advantage. We may hate dictator- 
ship, but who can help admiring the Fascist psychology ? 
Italy is naturally a very poor power country, but Musso- 
lini is making the most of it. As I write, the post brings 
me news of the irrigation of a further 220,000 acres of 
reclaimed land, which will add 100 million lire per annum 
to the Italian national income, and incidentally, reduce 
unemployment from a little to less. 

Depression must be shaken off. The government is 
afraid to act, capitalists are afraid to venture, investor; 
seek “ safe’ securities, stockbrokers have not even the 
pluck to tell their clients to buy industrials at bargain 
sale prices. Never a sail is hoisted to catch a breeze. 
There is no justification for such pusillanimity. Trade 
is action and those who will not act become factors of 
depression. 

It is for this reason that some of us have urged the 
Government to strong action over unemployment. Long 
ago Mr. Maynard Keynes pointed out that a liberal 
programme of national reconstruction, devoted solely 
to fruitful work, would not only “* make work ” but circu- 
late work, and give the nation “ an impulse, a jolt, an 
acceleration.” That was well said. The nation is in 
a rut of depression. Let us get the wheels out of the rut. 
Trade feeds on trade, just as inaction promotes inaction. 
The Government can do much to give the nation a lead 
by changing pay for idleness into pay for work. 

I am reminded of the psychology of the War. In 1915 
there were men of leading among us who honestly thought 
that we had shot our bolt ; that we had come to the end 
of our resources ; that we could not goon. Fortunately, 
there were others with a different psychology who proved 
that mind can be the master of things. But it was a 
narrow shave, the contest between the two mentalities. 
The psychology of defeatism was not allowed to ruin us 
in war; we have now to oppose it vigorously in peace. 

L. C. Money, 


The Frontier of Europe 


YO sit in the sunshine on the loggia of a Polish manor- 

- house and discuss the United States of Europe is a 
pleasant enough academic exercise. Your Polish host 
approaches the subject, naturally, from the point of view 
of Poland, and your own attitude is conditioned by certain 
preconceptions. Poland, you feel privately, is obsessed, 
like France, with the idea of security. Poland, like 
France, can never forget the War. Why not see life a 
little more as life is? Take, for example, simply the 
aspects of it which I had seen myself that day. We had left 
Vilna by the Kalwarjska road, and time and again the car 
was slowed to a walking pace as we overtook a little 
procession—a_ priest, an image from the church, 
choristers, a band of girls in white, a train of peasants, men, 
women, and plodding children, babies carried in tired 
arms—all wending their way, like a score of other little 
processions from other villages, to the church at Kalwarja, 
noted through the countryside, that keeps its festival on 


Ascension Day. Many of the women were barefooted, 
as the peasant women in Poland so often are, and many 
had been walking through the night, for these pilgrims 
A farm cart or two carries their scanty 
a while in the darkest 


come from far. 
provisions, and they bivouac for 
hours as best they may. 

That was peaceful enough, surely. Peaceful enough, 
too, the place of my sojourning that day. It was what, 
in the language of agrarian reform, would be called a great 
estate, great enough at any rate to be broken up in a 
country where agrarian reforms are zealously pursued, 
for part of it lay across the Lithuanian frontier, and of that 
part only the statutory eighty hectares were left to its 
owner. On the Polish side he has ten times that, and on 
such a holding (for a hectare is nearly two acres and a half) 
a man can live in no great privyation, So I suggested to 
my host, and, philosophically, he agreed. We talked, as 
I said, of the United States of Europe. The sun played on 
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the grass and the swaying trees and the springing corn. 
It burnished the storks’ long spears of beaks and set the 
ruffled waters of the lake a-sparkle. Peaceful enough, 
surely, to make the eternal “security * issue an irritation. 

Peaceful surroundings, moreover, for a peaceful people. 
More than thirty families lived and worked on the estate. 
There were the cows to tend and the horses—draught and 
driving—the pigs and the poultry, the distillery (a special 
cognac is made there of potatoes) the flour-mill and the 
sawmill and the dairy, as well as the forests and the culti- 
vation of the fields. The relation of the workers to the 
master of it all was feudal—a survival of feudalism, as it 
seemed to me, at its best. My host, returning after a brief 
absence in the city, was welcomed with a sincerity there 
was no mistaking. In the cottages the women invariably 
kissed his sleeve and most of the men his hand. If he 
accosted them about the farm they stood, with doffed cap, 
noticeably, though not aggressively, at attention—a sure 
mark of the military training that every worker gets in a 
conscript country. But when a couple of young grooms 
made to kiss his hand he put it behind his back and waved 
them away with the other. Why, I asked him, did he do 
that ? Because, he said, he never quite liked having men 
kiss his hand. It suggested a wrong relationship, with a 
touch of the servile in it, though in intention it spelled 
simply respect, with no sort of self-abasement at all. The 
older men had done it all their lives (I was a little dis- 
concerted myself when, being introduced to the head 
forester, I put out my hand to shake his and found it 
raised to his lips instead) and it was better to let them go 
on, but the new generation should drop the custom. 

Feudal or not, at any rate it denoted in this case a 
genuine bond between proprietor and worker that 
harmonized well with the environing atmosphere of peace. 
And yet—was the peace so deep-rooted and so enduring ? 
There were insistent reminders of something different 
very close. The house, with its quiet coolness, and the 
satisfying simplicity of its white walls without and its 
smoothed boards within, was not the manor-house itself. 
That greater structure stood a stone’s throw away, 
scaffolded, gutted, uninhabitable. For the War had ebbed 
and flowed long across that land. The Russians were 
there at the beginning, and then the Germans. And when 
the Great War ended, Russians, Poles and Lithuanians 
turned to fighting once again, and roofs still standing 
when the treaties of 1919 were signed came crashing down 
in 1920. It was, as it happened, a Lithuanian shell that 
completed the devastation here. It might as well have 
been a Polish or a Russian. 

Such a spectacle shook a little the conviction of settled 
peace. So, in another way, did a walk round those sunlit 
fields. This particular estate, as I have mentioned, is 
actually cut by the frontier. When that line was drawn— 
in Paris, on the paper of a map—half the property was 
left in Lithuania and half in Poland. Now most of the 
Lithuanian part has been sacrificed (by no means unjustly, 
provided proper compensation is paid) to the processes 
of agrarian reform. But a portion still remains on that 
side of the frontier and, as sole infinitesimal result of 
years of negotiation between the Warsaw and Kovno 
Governments, workers on this estate and others like it 
are permitted, if armed with special passes, to cross the 
frontier for their necessary work, but only within the 
boundaries of the estate itself. 

For, apart from this, the frontier is absolutely closed. 
The Poles drove the Lithuanians from Vilna in 1920 in 
eircumstances that have been a matter of controversy 
ever since, and they hold it still. In protest against that 
rape, as they consider it, the Lithuanians have forsworn 
all dealings with the Poles. That was why the blue- 
green Lithuanian sentry w:th his loaded rifle was keeping 


his monotonous vigil on the hillside across the stream. 
That was why the Polish post, with its score or so of 
khaki. guards, had been planted between the manor- 
house and the mill. That was why my host, as he pointed 
to the spire of what used to be the parish church for all 
his people, mentioned that of course that was inaccessible 
now, as the frontier came in between. A state of war ? 
Not technically. The state of war was ended by a formal 
declaration at Geneva in 1927. But in no sort of sense, 
if words have any meaning, a state of peace. 

It is not so astonishing, perhaps, that war is not quite 
forgotten in Poland, nor the security issue quite ignored, 
For Poland has other neighbours besides Lithuania, 
One of them is Germany, and there are few pairs of bed- 
fellows in Europe so uneasy as the German and the 
Pole. Who is to blame for that is a question no easier 
to answer than the same question as between Poland 


‘and Lithuania. But the fact is what matters here, not 


the causes of the fact. And the hard fact is that no confi- 
dence in the permanence of peace exists on the German 
frontier or the Lithuanian or the Russian. 

So, while the sun shines still, and the talk on M, 
Briand’s plan flows on, those obstinate questionings 
obtrude themselves unasked. Are the Poles. simply 
harping on their one persistent string when they hail 
M. Briand’s proposals as a new guarantee of security ? 
And do they remember one war because another war 
seems so real a possibility ? Poland is neither militarist 
nor militant in the sense of menacing anyone or secking 
new acquisitions. Her only concern is to defend what 
she possesses. But she likes to think of herself as guarding 
the frontier of Europe, and the post of warden of the 
marches, when Russia is the nearest neighbour beyond 
and there are a dozen unsettled differences with Germany 
behind, is not the most tranquil office in the world. 
The security issue, in a word, does not look quite the 
same in Poland as in Putney. H. Witson Harris. 


Unemployment : Its Logical 
Solution—I 


[The writer of this article, which will be followed by a second 
next week, has had special opportunities of contact with manufac- 
turers and traders. His views are heterodox to the ordinary Free 
Trader, and we are sceptical of the value of logic in these matters, 
but at a time like this we feel that any coherent system of remedies 
deserves a hearing.—Epb. Spectator.] 

J HEN Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking at Oxford on 
June 19th, said: ‘‘The root problem of modern 
world economies is the strange discordance between 
consuming and producing power. We are faced with 
the Curse of Plenty,” he accurately diagnosed the funda- 
mental cause of world-wide unemployment and de- 
pression, but he gave no indication of how this ‘‘ Curse ” 
could be transmuted to a Blessing. 

While this fundamental cause of Britain’s unemploy- 
ment is ignored, would-be doctors of the ill accuse high 
taxation, over-population, declining foreign trade and 
high—or shall we say not sufficiently low—wages as the 
germs which are causing the disease. In the complexity 
of modern civilization the undeniable axiom that industry 
exists for the sole purpose of producing goods and services 
to be consumed by the community is apt to be forgotten. 
Every investment of capital, whether it be devoted to 
the construction of roads, bridges, factories or the develop- 
ment of land, is finally intended to further this end. If 
consumption does not keep pace with production, in- 
dustry is forced to slow up; in this process workers are 
discharged and salaries cut; purchasing power being 
reduced, consumption is still further restricted and so the 
bad effect is cumulative. 

Now the difficulties of to-day are not a matter of pro- 
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duction; there is scarcely an industry in the country in 
which the capacity for production is not well in excess 
of effective demand and if the whole energy of our would- 
be doctors of industry, now wasted in chasing will-o’-the- 
wisps, was concentrated on bridging this difference 
between producing and consuming power, unemployment 
would disappear. 

This discordance between producing and consuming 
power is not so strange after all. The War gave enor- 
mous impetus to the growth of new factories all over the 
world; more land has been brought under cultivation 
in backward countries ; new inventions have speeded up 
production, and rationalization has greatly increased the 
output per man. The result is, raw materials are in 
abundance; apparently there is too much wheat, too 
much rubber, too much metal ore, too much coal. Fac- 
tories are standing idle or working part-time. Capital is 
unused and wasting for want of employment. Over two 
million British workers are walking the streets unable to 
put their willing hands to use. Manufactured goods stack 
the shelves of the warehouses, unable to find a market. 
Thus, there is a superabundance of every necessity for 
the production of useful commodities. All this is really 
to the good, it means that the volume of commodities 
available for distribution to the community is enormously 
increased, but the trouble arises from the curious fact 
that it is so good that we cannot believe it! We are so 
firmly convinced that poverty and want are indigenous 
to modern civilization that when we have at last achieved 
El Dorado we refuse to accept it and choose rather to 
close our factories alternate weeks or shut them down 
altogether, and to let our arable land tumble down to all 
but useless pasture. We speak of over-production, and 
yet how dare we use that word while there remains a 
single man, woman or child who is in want ? 

How this discordance has arisen is easily explained. 
Approximately ten per cent. of the population of Great 
Britain are the property-owners ; they therefore control 
the distribution of the products of the labour of the 
other ninety per cent. The share of the propertyless 
class of the nation is controlled, not by the amount of 
production available for distribution, but by the law of 
supply and demand for labour. Since the advent of 
improved machinery must invariably result in a certain 
lag in employment, the effectual working of this law in 
the labour market continually tends to reduce wages to 
the bare subsistence level and prevents this same law 
from operating in the distribution of the commodities 
produced. There is an adequate supply of goods, and 
at the same time a hungry demand for them amongst 
nine-tenths of the population ; but by allowing this law 
full play in the labour market we have prevented its 
operation in balancing consumption with production, 
with disastrous consequences. No industry is capable 
of solving this problem on its own, as the failure of the 
Trade Unions to raise real wages by any adequate amount, 
has shown. Its solution is really a world problem. 

The net result of this situation is, that however great 
the productive capacity of the nation becomes, nine- 
tenths of the population derive practically no benefit. 
The other one-tenth has a limited capacity for consump- 
tion; when this is saturated the effective demand for 
more goods is not there, factories cannot work to capacity, 
workers are discharged and widespread unemployment 
is the result. The usual proposal is that this surplus of 
production should be sold abroad, and developing from 
the dogma that nine-tenths of the population should 
never receive more of the production of the community 
than will provide for bare subsistence’ has grown up the 
belief that this surplus must be sold abroad, which in 


return results in the myth that the very life of the country 
depends on foreign trade! 

The fact, however, must be faced that Britain will 
never regain her former ascendancy in foreign markets 
for the simple reason that in our eagerness in past years 
to make profits, instead of to improve the standard of 
living and well-being of the nation, we have accumulated 
more capital than was necessary to renew plant in our 
own factories or to build new ones. Since profits must 
immediately be spent on new capital enterprise, if they 
are to bring in dividends, much of this capital has been 
exported to build factories in foreign countries, which 
we now find competing against ourselves. Should we 
attempt by reducing wages still further to engage in 
cut-throat competition with other foreign countries, they 
can go as far or further than we can in that direction. 
Low wages and longer hours of work to a country, as to 
an individual firm, may afford a temporary advantage 
in the market, but the competitor will soon reduce wages 
to the same level. The only lasting result then is that 
the consuming power of the world is still further reduced, 
and the last state is worse than the first. 

But does the very life of the nation depend upon 
foreign trade ? 

The value of the total imports into the United 
Kingdom in 1929 was, in round figures, £1,221,000,000, 
of which £3884,000,000 consisted of articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured, including £19,000,000 of machinery, 
£25,000,000 of iron and steel and manufactures thereof ; 
£16,000,000 of woollen yarns and manufactures ; 
£20,000,000 of wearing apparel. Does the very life of 
the nation depend on the importation of these and 
many other manufactures in the production of which 
our own capital and unemployment could be utilized ? 

In agriculture our position is not so helpless as many 
would have us believe. Even under their present dis- 
abilities home farmers supply the country with 57 per 
cent. of its consumption of beef, 51 per cent. of its con- 
sumption of mutton and lamb, and 21 per cent. of its 
consumption of wheat. Unquestionably by adopting : 
reasonable agricultural policy farm production could be 
enormously inereased. In 1929 the value of our exports 
totalled £729,000,000. It is therefore conceivable that 
were our exports to be reduced by 25 per cent., by 
making ourselves half the manufactures we usually import, 
and by a very slight increase in our agricultural pro- 
duction, we should not be one penny the worse off; in 
fact, some of our vast army of unemployed now supported 
in unwilling idleness at the expense of the nation would 
be at work. (Not that this is the true solution of 
unemployment.) 

It is a curious fact that because it is often advantageous 
to exchange commodities, there has grown up the belief 
that there is a certain virtue in exchange itself. I may 
grow peas in my garden, exchanging half for my neigh- 
bour’s potatoes, but I get no advantage from this 
exchange ; I should be wiser to grow half potatoes and 
half peas and supply my own needs. It is possible that 
my neighbour may decide he prefers beans, in which 
ease I am left with too many peas and a debt for 
potatoes! Of course, should he have a greenhouse and 
grow tomatoes, there is a definite advantage in exchange. 

No one will condemn foreign trade or contend that 
anything but an increase is desirable, but to sacrifice 
the standard of living and the well-being and physical 
and mental health of the nation on the altar of foreign 
trade is disastrous. 

What then is to be done with this so-called surplus 
of production? How is this “ strange discordance 
between consuming and producing power” to be 
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eliminated ?. The answer is so obvious that it is curious 
that it has received so little attention. It is to take the 
determination of wage-rates or purchasing power of 
nine-tenths of the population out of the law of supply 
and demand for labour, and allow this law to operate 
in the larger field-of supply and demand for commodities. 
Wage-rates must be fixed, not at the lowest rate at which it 
is possible to engage labour, but at the highest at which 
the supply of commodities is equal to the demand. 
This cannot be accomplished by individual firms or even 
individual industries; it is really a world problem. 
Unfortunately the world is not ready to act as a unit 
and bring this logical solution of the unemployment 
problem into force, and the question remains: can this 
country, acting independently, solve the problem for 
itself and so set an example which the rest of the world 
would be eager enough to follow? Most certainly it 
can, and if it is to be saved from economic disaster, 
it must! 

Purchasing powcr in the form of wages of the nine- 
tenths or under-consuming portion of the population 
must be raised until consumption approaches the capacity 
for production. This will not make the other one-tenth 
one penny the poorer, nor will it limit the accumulation 
of savings for the renewal of plant and the erection of 
new capital equipment. The principles which should 
guide us in handling this problem and the practical 
steps to be taken to climinate unemployment and raise 
this country to a standard of prosperity which has never 
previously been known, without dislocating the existing 
machinery of trade in any way, imply no revolutionary 
doctrine nor any departure from established precedent. 

N. M. P. REIL.y. 
(To be concluded.) 


“A Vety Great Man” 


Walter Scott, Born August 15, 1771 


OHNSON wrote on the tomb of Goldsmith, 
e not his frailties be remembered; he was a 


** Let 
very 
great man.” 

Let us likewise on this signal day, August the fifteenth, 
set on one side the criticism—much of it sour and peevish, 
if not actually unjust in tone—which of late has been 
lavishly showered on Walter Scott, and allow ourselves 
the rare pleasure of now praising a famous man. 

If ever the gods who preside over mortal destinies 
planned to refine a human soul by adversity—to try the 
gold of its nature by fire—then surely in this ninth 
child of a Seots lawyer they found apt material for 
their testing skill. 

Most people are more or less aware how in the end he 
emerged triumphant, how all the blasts of fate failed to 
break his proud spirit, and how, in the final catastrophe 
of his career, the true grandeur of his life was revealed. 

Walter Scott’s versatility, his genius for story-telling, 
his titanic industry and stoic endurance are everywhere 
recognized. But there is one basic quality, one supreme 
characteristic which misses too often the attention it 
deserves. And this remarkable feature may be summed 
up in that simple, everyday phrase, kindness of heart. 





From the day when as a child of five he flew like a wild 
eat at the throat of a relative who wrung the neck of a 
starling in his presence, to the last year of his life, when 
‘““moved in an uncommon degree” he indignantly 
rebuked a group of carriers for maltreating a horse, we 
have abundant evidence of this outstanding trait. At 
school he was notorious for assisting the tasks of his 
friends at the expense of his own, and for whiling away 


their winter playhours by the ungrudging telling of stories 
round Lucky Brown’s fireside. Later, at the age of 
twenty-five, a day or two after he had received the 
death-blow to his own most romantic attachment, he 
writes to Erskine generously associating himself with the 
marriage of his friend’s sister: “I did not fail to drink 
on Monday an additional bumper to the happiness of a 
pair in whom I am so warmly interested, and ranged the 
whole country for an Edinburgh paper that I might 
have the pleasure of seeing their union announced in due 
form. A thousand compliments of congratulation to 
our friends . . . we will all be busy ourselves in winter 
to look out for a fellow-mind for you .. . Ever, dear 
Willy, ever thine, Walter Scott.” 

At this period, too, despite his private agony of mind, 
and despite the lameness which rendered him ineligible 
for the Army, he was the life and soul of the Edinburgh 
volunteer cavalry, and, indeed, Lord Cockburn says that 
it was largely Scott’s gay humour and animation which 
sustained the enthusiasm of the corps. 

Of professional jealousy he had apparently never 
a trace. Byron, Wordsworth, Crabbe, Southey, Hogg, 
Moore and Campbell—rival poets in a sense all these 
might be, yet the letters of each indicate the truest rever- 
ence and affection for Scott. 

In refusing the laureateship he strongly urged the 
claims of Southey, and in writing to the latter says, 
‘*T am not such an ass as not to know you are my better 
in poetry.” 

‘** Byron beat me,’ he once remarked, yet Byron states 
in a letter, ‘“‘ I owe to you far more than the usual obliga- 
tion for the courtesies of literature and common fricnd- 
ship ” ; and he inscribes a copy of his works to Scott thus, 
‘** To the monarch of Parnassus from one of his subjects.” 

As for Hogg, it is well known that the benefactions, 
financial and otherwise, which he received from Scott, were 
unending. If the “ Shirra ” could not help openly he must 
needs do it surreptitiously, as for instance when he 
secretly employed a “ caddie ”’ to follow Crabbe lest harm 
befall his friend when wandering through Edinburgh’s 
disreputable haunts. 

Apart from his poct friends, few of Scott’s more ragged 
brethren, who in that day climbed the painful steeps of 
Parnassus, appealed to him in vain. We are told that 
on the MS. of one American he paid £10 in postage alone, 
and that on another occasion, being unable to give a 
needy minister money, he wrote for him two sermons, 
the copyright of which brought the recipient £250. 

To the vast tribe of bores and blockheads of every sort 
and condition who throughout his life—often shamelessly 
—-solicited his time and attention, his courtesy was 
amazing. Sometimes, before the crash, as many as 
sixteen uninvited parties would arrive at Abbotsford in 
one day, literally to take the house and its inmates by 
storm. Yet Scott’s sunny temper was rarely ruffled. 
Though often in mid-sentence, this man of gigantic tasks 
would placidly lay down his pen, and with the air of 
being the idlest fellow in the world, proceed to welcome 
his guests. With his warm graciousness of manner he 
quickly put each at ease, and it is well known that 
most people shone their brightest in his presence. 

‘To hear him converse is like swallowing large 
draughts of champagne without being intoxicated,” 
comments Mrs. Hughes; and Washington Irving says, 
“Everything about him seemed to rejoice in the light 
of his countenance. . . . I never felt such a consciousness 
of happiness as when under his roof.” 

From his dependents also the laird gets much true 
homage. ‘Sir Walter speaks to every man as if he 
were a blood relation,” says one, and when any servant 
was engaged by the “ Shirra,” he sent a fiery ‘cross to 
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all his relatives urging them to come and share his great 
good fortune. At the time of the deluge Peter Mathieson, 
his coachman, at once doffed his livery and turned 
ploughman rather than seek service elsewhere. The 
music-master at Abbotsford offered Sir Walter his entire 
savings, and Dalgleish the butler refused utterly with 
tears to be dismissed. 

“Do you know, sir, if this is the street where he is 
lying?” was the wistful question addressed to Allan 
Cunningham by an anxious group of workmen when, 
near the end, the great magician lay deaf to the world 
in a London hotel. ‘ As if,” observes the recorder, 
“there was but one deathbed in all London ! ” 

And it was not only among men, women, and children 
that Scott found troops of friends. Among all sentient 
creatures he numbered them. ‘To the crowd of dogs 
who lovingly followed him wherever he went, (* his 
tail,” Lady Scott termed it), he always talked as if to 
men. 

“ Poor things!” he exclaims in his Journal, in that 
bitter cry of 1825, “ I must get my dogs kind masters. 
.. + I feel their feet on my knees—I hear them whining 
and seeking me everywhere.” Injunctions regarding 
them fill his last letters from abroad, and when, sick 
unto death, with even his “ magic wand” broken, he 
came home, the dogs, surrounding his chair and caressing 
and licking his face and hands, gave him the sweetest 
welcome of all. But even cats, pigs, donkeys, and 
hens were not immune from his attraction. Whenever 
he appeared outside it was the sign for general animation 
and joy, and at times the adoration of a certain black 
pig, and of a sentimental hen, became a source of embar- 
rassment to the laird and of diversion to his guests. In 
later years, a gigantic cat, Hinse by name, joined the 
tribe who scoured the woods in his wake, and when 
indoors he watched over his master from the top of the 
gallery steps. It was the custom of this all but human 
being to clout the head of cach dog contemptuously as 
he passed in and out, and on those rare occasions when 
Scott was alone, to mount guard majestically by his 
footstool. 

One is tempted to embellish an insignificant garland 
with yet more proofs of the universal and unfailing 
sympathy of this great man. But these may be gathered 
at will from Lockhart, who with such exquisite skill 
portrays Scott’s daily life. Moreover, not only the 
immortal Memoir, but also the products of Sir Walter’s 
imagination, offer further rich testimony to: 

“That best portion of a good man’s life. 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


It is that shining quality which crowns with glory 
Walter Scott’s greatest gift to humanity—his own life. 
W. E. Guy. 


The Unsetting Sun 
FINUE burly red-faced dealer in antiques was civil 
and apologetic. He had been buying a desk 
from Sir James Barton, and had “ just called, lady, 
to sce if you have any little thing to sell.” 

* Nothing at all,” said Aunt Martha, decidedly. 
She was vexed at this, his third fruitless visit. Just 
at lunch-time, too. Ellen would be furious. 

“ You know how I want this needlework, lady. I'll 
give you five pounds for it.” 

“ Tve told you I don’t want to sell anything. 
of all an heirloom. And I don’t need money.” 

They were looking at a needlework picture in her 
dining-room, It was about two feet square, glazed, 
and framed in gilt. At the top was worked a yellow 
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silken sun whose benevolent human face peered through 
shaded yellow silken clouds. Unsetting, through the 
nights and days of a century and a half, he had beamed 
on the various figures of his yellow-white satin grounded 
world bounded by its fourfold horizon of tarnished silver 
braid. 

“T am giving faney prices for rich Americans. This 
old English needlework,” he explained with a frankness 
and a provincial accent not unpleasing, “is just what 
I want to complete an order for a folding screen.” 

“Impossible. My grandmother would turn in her 
gr——.” 

*S’cuse me, lady. Listen. I want it now for a 
special purpose. Any expert will tell you it has no 
special value by itself. When you’re gone, ’scuse me, 
lady, the young folk ’Il have no use for sentiment ; it'll 
go into a sale and fetch about a pound. Why not 
enjoy the extra money yourself whilst you're alive ? ” 

(Impertinence. She should have dismissed him at 
once. Secretly, she liked to listen to his appreciation 
and play with it. She had never thought of the picture's 
money value. It had just always been there, amongst 
other Lares and Penates, beyond money.) 

“No,” she repeated, curtly. “A few pounds are 
soon gone, but the picture is here to be a joy for —.” 

* "Scuse me, lady, that’s just what it is not. Kighteenth 
century. Cushion cover, or fire screen. But about 
sixty years ago some later ancestor put it into this gilt 
frame. Victorian. Bad.” 

(Horrid man. But he knew his business, and was no 
doubt honest or Sir James would not have dealt with 
him. She thought a lot of Sir James.) 

“The design, lady, is too higgledy-piggledy. It’s 
the bits in silk I want. The sun and his clouds are 
gems; as are the rickety vases with flowers. All 
unbotaniecal, lady, except the natural carnation. And 
I want the gay silky butterflies and snails and beetles. 
Put ‘em in their right places on the third panel of my 
screen and there ts a joy for ever, and worth no end o’ 
money.” 

“The foliage in looped wool ain’t no good. Moth 


starting, lady. See? And the human figures are 


rude.” 

* Tve been told that one is Elijah fed by ravens, one 
the -er —Preacher of the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
other Moses,” said Aunt Martha, tremulously. She 
was unspilt about the moth. 

IIe smiled indulgently. ‘* Well, anyway [ll give you 
seven pounds ten—-No ? You still say no?” His voice 
rose. “ You'll be sorry.” 

He brought out a wad of Treasury notes, spread them 
like playing cards and brandished them ostentatiously, 
(How amusing and thrilling!) He repeated his argu- 
ments with blustering emphasis. “... No? You 
don’t need the money ? You're lucky, lady. Consider 
the good that can be done with a few unexpected pounds.” 

(Visions of a little impecunious widow with tiny child- 
ren, one of her residuary legatees. Nice to help in life- 
time. But not by selling this.) 

He carefully counted the notes. “Eight. No? 
Well, another, I mean it. No? Ten. Now then. 
No?” 

Always talking, he came so close to her, fluttering the 
notes on her frail hands that she drew back shrinking. 
She had never meant to let herself be tempted thus far. 

There was a knock and the door opened impatiently. 

“Come in, Ellen, and lay the table. We don’t want 
to part with that picture, do we Ellen ? ” 

** No’m,” said the parlourmaid, vehemently, casting a 
hatred at the man. ‘“ You'll regret it if you do.” 

* You'll regret it if you don’t,” thundered the man, 
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redder than ever. ‘ Kindly let your mistress speak for 


herself.” 

*“Once more. Eleven. What? No?” 

(Horrors. She saw his greedy eyes sweeping the 
silver. He would want the spoons next. She was 


beginning to quail before his sledge-hammer determina- 
tion.) 

“ Dash it all. Twelve, then,” he almost roared. 

Oh, misery of indecision. He saw her wavering. 

‘** Now or never. ‘Take twelve, or I go.” 
... Such a lot of notes. Dangling. 
never valued like that. Ought she to refuse? 

hesitated and was lost. 

He thrust the money into her unwilling hands, took the 
picture from the wall, and the little world with its faithful 
unsetting sun was whisked out into the rain and a car of 
mysterious destiny. 

For a moment she stood numbed, dazedly aware that 
one note was dirtier than the rest. Mechanically she 
put them in the desk, and ate her lunch. 

Wise Ellen, foreseeing regret, only remarked cheerfully, 
* Well’m, anyhow we got his price up.” 

That afternoon Aunt Martha went out to tea and told 
her friends the story. They gasped at what they con- 
sidered her credulity. 

‘** Oh, Martha, how could you? If it’s worth all that 
to him, it’s worth much more to you.” 

‘“* The horrid man came here, but we sent him away.” 

‘““My niece was offered two hundred pounds for 
Potiphar’s Wife in needlework, but refused.” 

How they rubbed it in. 

But it was not till sleepless night that full reaction 
came, 

What had she done ?. . . That picture was an epitome 
of her youth, spent, it seemed now, in continuously 
contented sunshine, among flowers, trees and animals, 
dominated insensibly by Moses, Elijah and the Sermon 
on the Mount. She had sacrilegiously sold, bartered, a 
priceless possession for a few paltry pounds, and too few, 
probably, at that. She had been a fool, and fooled. 

Only one ray of comfort. She herself was the only 


For a thing 
She 


victim. Nobody else would suffer. She had no near 
relations. She staggered across the room, drew the 


curtain and opened the east window for a breath of 
morning air. 


What a vision! Over the distant wolds the sun had 


just risen flooding his little clouds with living gold. The 
real thing. Not unsetting, yet how enduring; and 


nothing, not even her heart, was hid from the heat thereof, 
She got back into bed, picturing the unexpected delight 
coming to that little widow legatec. 
Then gentle sleep slid into her soul. 
M. E. Jonson. 


The Cinema 


“Tur Wirt Heit or Pirz Pau,” at THE RIALTO. 
“THE BLUE ANGEL,” AT THE REGAL. 

Tr would be hard to find a theme with greater cinematographic 
possibilities than that of the adventure of mountain climbing, 
In The White Hell of Pitz Palu,'a silent film which has already 
been shown at various cinemas in London and can now be seen 
at the Rialto, the directors, Dr. Arnold Franck and Dr. Pabst, 
have made the very most of their opportunities, and the 
result is a beautiful, exciting and satisfying production. 

In the Engadine, the Pitz Palu invites adventurous souls 
to climb its perilous slopes. Some years ago, from the time 
when the story opens, Dr. Krafft (sympathetically played by 
Gustave Diessl), who had accepted for his bride and himself 
the challenge of the mountain to climb its most dangerous 
overhanging rather than perpendicular North Wall, lost his 
wife in the attempt. Zhe White Hell of Pitz Palu—which was 











filmed actually on the Palu mountain—tells the story of Dr, 
Krafft’s second attempt to conquer the North Wall, accom. 
panied by Maria and Hans Brandt. Full of enthusiasm ang 
joie de vivre the three mountaineers set out for their climb, 
In an exquisite setting of dazzling snow, sunshine, occasional] 
cloud shadows and endless peaks stretching away in the dis. 
tance, the climbers slowly make their ascent. Sometiines | 
could hardly bear to watch them gripping the icy surface 
with their alpenstocks, cutting a foothold in a sheet of ice, 
so precipitous that one could scarcely believe it could be 
surmounted. The tension was terrific. It was with a sigh 
of relief that I watched them pause for a few moments on a 
ledge about a yard wide. Just as they are setting off again, 
the young foolhardy husband, who insisted on leading them, 
is knocked down the mountain by a snow slide which falls 
thunderously from the summit. We see him hanging from 
the rope in mid air. With courage and skill Dr. Krafft succeeds 
in rescuing him—at the cost of a broken leg. The party are 
stranded on their miserable ledge. The wind rises, causing 
the loose snow to blow like a blizzard in their faces ; the sun 
sets ; and a full moon shines on the unhappy trio. 

But the people living at the foot of Palu, well used to this 
sort of situation, set out with torches in the dead of night to 
search for the victims of the mountain. There were some 
most effective shots of the torchbearing rescue parties winding 
their way slowly up the slopes. After a night and a day of 
searching, Dr. Krafft and his friends are eventually spotted 
by a pilot from an aeroplane, who loops the loop over the spot 
where they are waiting, almost dead with cold and hunger, 
Eventually the young couple are rescued. 

The film, as I said before, was actually made on the moun- 
tain of Palu, and so there is no studio faking about the moun- 
tain climbing feats. Because of its reality, it is as exciting as 
any film I have ever seen. The photography is excellent. 
This silent Universal Picture should do much to encourage the 
revival of public interest in the silent film. 

The first German talking picture which has been shown in 
London is as interesting as I had hoped it would be, but 
not as good a film as it should have been when one considers 
the intelligence which was obviously put into its direction. 
It is not that The Blue Angel tells such a very original story 
—its theme is a hackneyed one, of back stage life. But the 
story has been artistically treated as a talkie picture. The 
plot of the story again and again depends on sound; the 
blowing of a nose, the singing of a song, a musical box in 
a doll, and the imitation of the crowing of a cock. 

Emil Jannings’s performance as a German Professor, 
and later as the pathetic clown in a third-rate music hall 
company, is marvellous. Certainly he should help to develop 
the talking picture to at least a stage of adolescence. Lola, 
the successful star, is charming. 

It is a great pity that The Blue Angel, which begins so 
promisingly (I have seldom seen a better scene than that 
of the Professor with his class) should have ended in the 
most absurd and unconvincing melodrama. But this is the 
first German talkie we have seen, and it has certainly the 


germs of something good in it. 
CELIA SIMPSON, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM A SETTLER IN CANADA. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

[A correspondent sends us this record of his first two years 
experience as a settler under the “3,000 Families Scheme.”’! 
Sir,—We came to Canada in the spring of 1927 (my wife 
and myself and three children). After a very pleasant trip 
we reached Winnipeg and were informed that we were to 
be located in the Arden district—about 100 miles north and 
east of Winnipeg, upon a “ quarter-section ” (160 acres), on 
which were a farmhouse and buildings, with an adequate water 
supply, and which was well fenced and partly broken. 

One condition was that, irrespective of farm experience, 
I was to work with a Canadian farmer at the current wage, 
to gain local experience, while my wife was to be supplied 
with sufficient cows and poultry to enable her to obtain 
sufficient revenue to meet current household expenses. 

During this ‘“ probationary” period I was under no 
financial obligation to the Government for rent or taxes. 
The probationary period left us dependent entirely upon 
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our adaptability and proficiency, but was to last for at 
least one year. — 

Upon arrival in Arden we found that the farm was three 
and a half miles from town, and that it was as represented. 
We had been informed also at Winnipeg that the farm had 
been neglected and that it was weedy—and that real work 
was necessary to make a paying proposition of it. This 
also proved to be true! We started therefore with but 
few illusions. 

I soon found employment with a man some four miles 
from us. I informed him that my experience was nil, and 
that if he was prepared to go to the trouble of showing me—- 
I was there to be told, and an oceasional “ bawling out ”’ 
would do me no harm. Upon this understanding he hired 
me for $25 per month and board, and we started at the 
beginning. Despite the secret dread I had of being kicked 
to death by a particularly mean ‘** broncho ” under my “ care,” 
I was driving a six-horse team in two days. By the end of 
the first week I was doing my share of the milking, although 
I must confess that, like many London boys, I was scared 
out of my wits by the persistent stare with which one old 
cow would greet me when I proceeded to milk her. However, 
she meant no harm. 

When we commenced seeding operations I had a pet theory 
that I should immediately take my seat upon a riding 
plough. This theory was quickly exploded when I found 
that the “ hired man ” is first broken in by lots of walking— 
behind drag harrows. I walked very many miles . . . 

However, eventually, and before many weeks had elapsed, 
I had seen, used, and operated each implement used during 
seeding operations, always with the definite opinion that 
the Englishman is a far better and more consistent walker 
than his Canadian cousin—and that the more “ Canadian ”’ 
one becomes the less he likes walking. 

Seriously, though, I gave satisfaction, and very soon was 
Ieft to do my job without supervision. One thing was 
impressed upon my mind most forcibly—the layout of 
Canadian farm holdings is such that one can plough a mile- 
long furrow perfectly straight and without a break, each 
farm being either square or rectangular—a much simpler 
proposition than at home—and one’s whole attention is devoted 
to manipulating the particular implement in use, and not 
to driving an irregular route around a field. This is most 
helpful to a beginner. 

By the end of three months I was quite at home with 
horses (including even my broncho), and was being favourably 
reported upon to the field supervisor whom I saw frequently 
—in fact, was earning my pay. Our day usually commenced 
at 5 a.m., when we milked; field work started at seven; 
at 11.80 we quit for dinner, recommencing at 1.80 p.m. and 
working till 6 p.m.: at this time we always did justice to 
supper (there is no ‘‘ tea-time”’ here). Following supper 
came evening “ chores ’’—milking, feeding and bedding down 
the stock. Our barn held fourteen horses and 20 milking 
cows and innumerable calves, so that by 9 p.m. I was always 
ready to do justice to the bed. 

Summer fallowing followed closely upon seeding, and we 
summer-fallowed about 100 acres that summer. Haying 
succeeded this, and August found our crop ready to cut and 
stock, and we commenced threshing toward the end of 
September. At harvest time one just works with the sun. 
It is one rush and, incidentally, pay is on a different basis. 
My pay was, as I have stated, $25 per month. My harvest 
wages were $5 per day and board. 

After threshing, my engagement expired and I went to 
our own farm to make ready for our first winter. My visits 
to our place had been rare, and of very short duration. 

During my absence my wife had been busy, she had been 
provided with two cows, two pigs, and about forty hens ; 
she had planted about half an acre of garden; in fact, had 
worked like a Trojan. Her task had been no light one. 

Imagine—a townbred English girl with three children under 
seven—coming from a populous centre—to the environment 
of a prairie farm, and in a very few weeks earning enough 
from her cows and hens to keep the house going—it was an 
achievement that made her an enviable reputation in a 
community where everyone works. 

Our first winter was rather monotonous. Our literature was 
very limited—we had no horses or sleighs, and the trip to 
town for mail was made once a week on foot. Eventually 
spring came, and with it news from Winnipeg that we were 
to be * established.” 

Eighty of the hundred and sixty acres had been broken 
here, and selecting the least weedy I seeded about forty acres 
down to oats and barley. The season 1928-9 proved a fairly 
good one, and we harvested enough grain to enable us to 
meet our cash obligations, provide grain for winter feed and 
seed, with a sufficient surplus to enable us to finish sixteen pigs 
for market. During the season we had cut and stacked ample 
hay for all our needs. Twenty acres of land had been summer- 
fallowed, and ten acres rebroken. 

The sum of our first season on our own (our second in the 
country) was—an ample supply of seed and feed, lots of hay, 
and a surplus to sell. Our fuel supply was assured, while our 


meat and vegetable requirements were satisfied, and our 
hens and cows had enabled us to keep on a strictly cash basis 
at the store. 

So, you see, in spite of the utter strangeness of everything — 
one can very quickly get down to the job, and we, now com- 
mencing our fourth year here, look forward with much 
eagerness to the future and its not unpleasant prospects. 

We in no sense regret having come, and hope to stay a very 
long time—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE STYLES. 

Manitoba, May 16th. 


The Rhodes Scholarships 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—The Rhodes Trustees have, the writer sincerely believes, 
made a serious mistake. With due deference to the Trustees 
and to the American Secretary, Frank Aydelotte, whose 
friendship is highly esteemed by the writer, he cannot, as 
a former Rhodes Scholar who appreciates the opportunity 
which a scholarship affords any American youth, permit 
the mistake to go unchallenged. 

By an Act of Parliament the Rhodes Trustees are now 
permitted to change the method of selecting Rhodes Scholars 
in the United States; and they propose to exercise this 
privilege when the American Scholars are selected next 
December. They propose to adopt the plan suggested by 
the American Secretary, Frank Aydelotte, that is, to abolish 
State lines and elect candidates by districts. 

Heretofore, each State in the American Union has been 
entitled to, and has usually elected, two Rhodes Scholars 
every three years. In addition there has been one Scholar 
elected from the United States at large. The States have 
been divided into groups so that thirty-two Scholars, with 
a Scholar-at-large, have been chosen each year. 

Now, however, the Trustees, adopting the Aydelotte plan, 
propose that the thirty-two Scholars be selected from eight 
districts, the districts composed of six States each. Each 
State is to nominate two candidates to appear before the 
District Selection Committee. Each District Committee 
is to select four Scholars from the twelve applicants, appearing 
before it. The purpose of the change, so its proponents state, 
is to raise the standard of the Scholars. 

At first blush this change in the method of selecting American 
Scholars may not appear very material. But there is 
considerably more to it than meets the eye at a casual glance. 

1. It is a total departure from the literal terms of Rhodes’ 
will. ‘I appropriate two of the American Scholarships 
to each of the States and Territories of the United States of 
America,” said Mr. Rhodes in his Will. The language used 
is clear and concise and permits of no other construction than 
that Mr. Rhodes wished scholars to be selected from each 
State. 

The writer, therefore, proceeds on the theory that Cecil 
Rhodes desired that English culture and ideals should be 
diffused by an equal distribution of Scholars in all the States. 
In short, that he did not desire that there should only be 
certain centres into which English culture and ideals should 
be brought but that the country as a whole should feel the 
effects of, and have the benefit of, the influence of his Scholars. 
But under the plan which the Trustees propose to put into 
effect in December Rhodes’ evident desire must necessarily 
be defeated, as will be shown more explicitly later. 

2. It is a positive discrimination against some of the States 
of the American Union. Under the Aydelotte plan it is 
entirely possible that one State shall have two Scholars 
elected the same year and that two States shall have the 
entire four Scholars allotted to the district. Thus it is 
possible for sixteen States to have the thirty-two candidates 
and the other thirty-two States to have none. Certainly 
not even the Rhodes Trustees would wish this to happen 
year after year. Yet it is not only entirely possible, it is 
even fairly probable. 

With all due deference to the Trustees it is highly possible 
that they have not received the full benefit of the views of 
the plan’s opponents. True, the Secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust, Philip Kerr, now Marquess of Lothian, was sent 
to the United States to study the matter. But with all 
due respect to Lord Lothian, and the writer is convinced 
that he studied the question with an open mind, it is a fact 
that he got no further South than Memphis and no further 
West than Chicago. If the writer is mistaken about Lord 
Lothian’s itinerary he will be glad to stand corrected. It 
is respectfully submitted that Lord Lothian met for the most 
part only proponents of the plan. Quite naturally his 
attention was attracted more to the merits of the plan than 


to its demerits.—I am, Sir, &ce., oe 


Mississippi, and St. John’s (Oxford). 
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In view of the fact that our regular contributor ‘* Orion’ 
writes down his ** Thoughts on India,” we have omiited for this 
week only the ** Great Britain and India” page. 
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Thoughts 


Ane the clouds really lifting, or is there only a lull, and will 
“* the clouds return after the rain * ? Whatever the immediate 
-answer may be, there seem to be some grounds for ultimate 
hope in this matter of Great Britain and India. We must not 
praise ourselves. but we should be foolish if we underestimated 
ourselves, or despaired of the republic when we had the 
qualities which might save it. And there are two qualities 
“which we have that should go a long way towards solving the 
problem of India. One is a sort of practical ad hoc common- 
sense, which can size up a situation without being flustered, 
and find some sensible way of dealing with its demands. The 
other is a spirit of human friendliness—a spirit which, it is 
true, has to break through clouds of shyness before it can really 
shine, and is never genuinely at ease unless it is put at ease 
by being expected and accepted. Still, the friendliness is there, 
as many a traveller among us has noticed ; and, indeed, an 
Italian exile once remarked that if he had been free to choose the 
place of his abode, inany stage of existence, he would have chosen 
our island—* for if he had been born a flower, he would have 
been tended ; if an animal, he would have been protected ; 
if a man, he would have been respected.” 

This spirit of human friendliness has been a good deal 
obscured, for many years past, in our relations with India 
and Indians. The obscuration is partly our fault, and partly 
our misfortune. It has been our fault that at times, and among 
some sections of Englishmen, there has appeared a mixed 
vein of imperialism and racialism, which has issued in talk 
of “* the white man’s burden.” The Nordic hypothesis has 
never flourished in England as much as in Germany or in the 
United States ; but it has flourished enough to produce some 
amount of colour feeling. It has been our misfortune, rather 
than our fault, that we have had to face, and to seek to 
understand, and to attempt to satisfy—as no other country 
has been forced to face or understand or satisfy—the first 
beginnings of a momentous national movement among the 
great peoples of Southern and Eastern Asia. ‘The nationalism 
of India and the nationalism of China—the appearance of 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen and the appearance of Mr. Gandhi—are 
two of the greatest phenomena of our times. We may perhaps 
be pardoned if we have been a little slow to recognize the 
magnitude of such phenomena. But our tradition has not been 
a tradition of immutable repugnance to national movements. 
We were not slow to sympathize with Greece and Italy in 
the last century. In Ireland, even though the national move- 
ment was directed against us, there was always a large body of 

English opinion favourable to its demands ; and if the lesson 
of Ireland contains some sad pages, it none the less remains a 
lesson, and therefore a hope—for every lesson of the past is 
also a hope for the future. 

But the hope for the future of India, and the future of 
British relations with India, is something more than the lessons 
of the past. It is the growing comprehension among English- 
men, in the present, of Indian problems, Indian aspirations, 
Indian needs. Veritas liberabit ; but before the truth can make 
men free, the truth has to be found. It is here that the Simon 
Commission has done priceless service. Whatever we may 
think of its recommendations, we are all under the deepest 
of debts to its mines of information. Not but what there are 
other mines which have also to be worked. A Blue book, what- 
ever its profundity, cannot carry us into the heart and the 
glow of a national movement. But it helps to tunnel a way ; 
and it may even help to instil that will towards understanding 
which will find the further and subtler way towards the heart 
of the Indian problem. Understanding of the facts, and sym- 
pathy based on that understanding, are the beginning of the 
final understanding which is settlement and peace. It is 
here that the Indian problem differs from a problem such as 
that of unemployment. The problem of unemployment 
is a problem of hard, apparently immutable, at the moment 
insoluble, economic facts. The problem of India is the problem 
of a people’s mind. In a way it is a subtler problem. But it is 
also, in a way, an easier problem. We seem unable, by all our 
thought, to add a cubit to employment. But we ought to be 
able, by taking adequate thought, to add many cubits to our 
understanding of a people’s mind, 


on India 


It is a cheerful thing, recorded in the Times just lately, 
that the number of Englishmen competing for the India 
Civil Service this year is high, ‘‘ notwithstanding the unsettled 
state of India and the prospect of constitutional changes,” 
The young men are not despairing: on the contrary, one 
finds in talking with them, they are eager for work in India, 
among Indians, side by side with Indians. They feel that 
a new order is about to be made; and they would like to 
share and to help in its making. To talk with Indian 
civilians at home on leave, fresh from India, is to gain a 
similar impression. They have learned to love India: 
they have worked side by side with Indians: they are ready 
to advise their sons to follow in their steps. Indeed it would 
hardly be wrong to say that the Englishman in India, the 
Englishman on the spot, is often more confident and hopeful 
than the run of Englishmen at home. 

* * * * * * * 

But it is on Indians themselves—on their gifts, and on 
their capacity for cultivating those gifts—that the future 
of India depends. For myself, I have only known Indians 
in England ; but I have known them there for the last forty 
years, and I can only record a growing sense of respect, 
and even admiration, for their gifts and their capacity. The 
Indian mind, in my experience, is as quick and ingenious as 
the mind of any nation. Indeed, I have often been astonished 
by the charm of the written style, and the eloquence of the 
spoken word, of Indians I have known; and when I have 
reflected that the style and the eloquence were practised 
in an acquired and alien language, my astonishment has 
increased. I have known, as many beside me have known, 
Indians who had the grit to face unpopularity, and the 
courage to swim against the stream. One thing has particu- 
larly impressed me of late—a thing which may, in comparison, 
seem a little thing, but which I am always inclined to rate 
highly—and that is the sense of humour among Indians whom 
I have met. A sense of humour has been defined as a sense 
of proportion ; and laughter is often a companion of wisdom. 
If Englishmen and Indians can laugh together, they have 
gone a long way towards understanding. 

* * * x * * * 

To live and talk with Indians in England is to realize 
something of the great difficulties which Indians have to 
face. They are living in two worlds. The one is the world 
of Western thought, Western science, Western art, Western 
politics. The other is the world, the old and immemorial 
world, of Hindu family and village—family sentiment, joint 
family properties, the rule of caste, the domestic and intimate 
traditions of Hindu group-life. The leaders and thinkers 
of India are trying to-day to unify their worlds—to win, 
as it were, a single world in which they can live. That is 
the problem of India; and because it is a problem of the 
unification of two worlds, one of which is our world, we are 
bound, if we think the matter out, to sympathize with the 
struggle, and we are bound, if we can find the way, to “aid 
in the unification. So far as one can see, the unification 
must come on the basis of Western nationalism, Western 
political ideas, Western political methods of self-government— 
all reacting upon, and all gradually introducing vast modi- 
fications into, the old Hindu social system. What a vast 
work it is—quantae molis erit Indicam condere gentem. But 
just because it is so vast, and because the great task of 
unification involves our ways and institutions and _ ideas, 
we may well long to be partners; or rather, we may well 
long to continue to be partners, for partners we are already 
in virtue of centuries of history. How many British families 
have kindred dead who died in India, and lie buried in Indian 
graves! India is not our country. But many of our 
countrymen have laboured hard there, not always, or alto- 
gether, just for the day’s wage, but because they loved, 
in their way, the country in which they worked and for which 
they were working. It can hardly be wrong to wish that, 
in the great Indian experiment, a place and a scope 
will be found, until the experiment has completed itself 
and run clear, for the work of Englishmen in India. 

ORION. 
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Countty Life 


A PerFEcT GARDEN. 

It was my good fortune earlier in the year to visit a garden 
in Worcestershire which has since, I hear, won a prize for the 
pest of its sort in the five western counties. Mr. Nott and his 
son, who are the chief authors and begetters of its various 
perfections, are also philosophers ; they concern themselves 
with the causes, economic, social and biological which make 
or mar success in farming, especially in the growing of fruit 
for profit ; and their opinions acquire a certain extra momen- 
tum from the verdict of the judges. If it is decided that they 
can manage a garden better than other people this gives pre- 
sumptive evidence that they know what pays or fails to pay, 
and why. 

* * * * 

I saw the garden before either the blackcurrants or the 
gooseberries were picked. The prospective yield of the 
gooseberries was enormous. The fruit hung like a fringe 
under each well-trained bough. The bushes had been so 
carefully sprayed that we found no disease of any sort until 
we got to the two rows on the east side. On these the black 
fly had just appeared in quantity, carried there, it was sur- 
mised, on an easterly wind. The very next day the sprays 
were at work again and the bushes saved. This is given as an 
example of the care and expense that fruit-growing entails. 
In every year much money must be spent before the harvest 
is reaped. 

* * * * 

These expert gardeners were ready to spend; but even at 
that date they knew that a remunerative price for the black- 
currants was most improbable. They had already heard 
that the buyers had made bargains with foreign growers 
at a price that could not pay for the spraying and manuring. 
They had not even been offered the chance of competition ; 
and this continually happens, in all sorts of fruit and, indeed, 
vegetables. The foreigner appears to be preferred, solely 
because he isa foreigner. Personally, I believe that this lop-sided 
preference is a survival from the days when foreign fruit was 
better graded, better packed, and more reliable both in quality 
and amount. Whatever the cause, it continues to exist after 
there is any reasonable excuse for it. Imports of fruit are to 
be welcomed, as an Essex fruit-grower, quoted last week on 
this page, argued. They teach the fruit-eating habit by 
ensuring a regular supply. But it should not be beyond the 
wit of man to secure this natural benefit without also punish- 
ing our own growers. 

* * * * 
VANISHING ORCHARDS. 

This really beautiful farm carries also fine orchards of 
bigger fruits, in which most of the apple trees were planted 
a good many years ago by the landowner. The fear was 
expressed that the days were over when posterity would 
be so considered. Landowners were not rich enough and 
tenants fear that they would not stay long enough—ten 
years at a minimum—to reap the fruits. Very nearly the 
same thing was said to me, not by a tenant farmer but by 
a manufacturer in Herefordshire: the cider orchards were 
not to be extended or even kept up, because the landlord 
and tenant system had more or less broken down. Neither 
could face the capital expenditure which would benefit both, 
and the nation to boot, in the long run. After all, afforesting 
the plum, cherry, apple and pear counties with fruit trees is 
at least as necessary as planting Norfolk and Suffolk with 
pines; and the fruit trees bring bigger returns in much less 
than half the time. 

* * * %* 
Tue Art or GRAFTING. 

The money some of the fruit-growers expend and the skill 
they show is great. On this prize farm in one very big apple 
orchard every single tree had been decapitated. The variety 
was not found good enough ; and as soon as the decision was 
made the whole of the four or five acres was regrafted with 
a more lucrative variety. Owners of private gardens who 
submit, as most submit, to half worthless trees, owe a debt 
of admiration to such commercial growers. Grafting is now 
so skilfully performed that few grafts fail, and the old tree 
becomes as shapely as ever and as full of fruit within a few 


years. For the private gardener it is amusing, and if the 
garden is very small, it may be worth while to graft several 


sorts on one tree. 
* * * * 


Bavcers v. Wasps. 

A Cheshire garden in a not unpopulous neighbourhood 
has been visited this month by a badger with a particular 
nose for wasps’ nests. It has destroyed and devoured just 
half—two out of four—of the nests so far discovered. The 
badger’s method has some drawbacks, for it leaves a number 
of hungry wasps at large ; but if the searching of the badgers 
is as thorough as this, they must greatly reduce the tale 
of wasps in a neighbourhood. In my own garden wasps, 
for the first time in my experience, have preferred the roof 
(of a dog kennel) to the ground. Bees, of course, are par- 
ticularly fond of a roof, with an especial preference for 
church roofs. In my records is one account of a swarm 
improving (?) the shining hour, in the most literal Dr. Watts 
vein, by building in a Church clock! It is astonishing how 
faithful they will remain to a favoured spot. During this 
week I visited a house well known to me a generation ago, 
and mentioned the trouble we had then experienced with 
bees in a sloping roof over a bay window. The owner took 
me outside and there, in the very place, a strong swarm 
were going in and out of a hole under tiles that clearly 
showed how many attempts had been made to mortar them 
out. I suppose this persistence—since bees are not long- 
lived—is due to the smell of honey clinging about the place. 
In the same parish they have been at least as faithful to a 
particular hollow in an old elm tree. 

% * * * 
CONSERVATIVE BEES. 

Bees cling to favourite sites; and yet are very adaptable. 
The biggest wild combful I ever secured was built into a 
quick-set hedge. The utterly irregular comb extended for a 
yard or more in a horizontal position some two feet above 
the ground. Bumble-bees have yet more catholic tastes, 
though perhaps the two commoner and bigger species— 
bombus terrestris and bombus lapidarius—prefer the ground. 
Failing a seductive hole in wood, brick, or the ground, they 
like a thrush’s or a blackbird’s nest set in some very solid 
place. You may find old nests that bear evidence of having 
housed both bees and mice after the thrushes had departed. 

% * * * 
Gun or Goir-CLuB ? 

A retriever in my neighbourhood is just being taken off for 
a few days on the Yorkshire moors. It is the custom of his 
master, who only escapes for what is foolishly and falsely 
called the week-end, to shoot on Saturday, play golf on 
Sunday afternoon, and shoot again on Monday. When the 
car appears the excitement of the dog is intense. The gun 
to him is almost a totem-pole, a thing to be worshipped ; but 
when he sees the golf bags being mobilized, his whole demean- 
our changes. He at once abandons the neighbourhood of the 
car and walks slowly back to the house with an air of depres- 
sion bordering on disgust. JI have seen a similar change in 
mood in a spaniel greeting his master at breakfast time. If 
the legs are stockinged he is exuberant, if the suit is blue 
serge or its equivalent his greeting is so cold as to be barely 
polite. He might be a philosopher deploring the prevalence 
of the urban mind. 

* * * * 
A Great HArvEstT. 

The plight of the grain farmers has not much affected the 
glory of the harvest scene. The country of the Southern and 
Eastern Midlands could scarcely look more lovely than it 
looks to-day. Some of the wheats are more red than gold. 
The stooks of winter oats make almost architectural aisles 
and transepts across the stubbles and the silky sheen on the 
barley suggests a uniform crop, though in some fields the 
crops were seriously “laid.” The late rains have brought 
the clovers over the tops of the stubbles. In a long journey 
by road I saw no harvester pulled by a horse ; and the amount 
of work done by the tractors was such that here and there the 
very landscape had changed between the outward and the 


homeward journey. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpectaToR.] 

Sir,—The articles and letters in your paper with regard to 
India have been intensely interesting. The article in the 
issue of August 2nd by Reginald Reynolds has brought out 
a point which it is well worth emphasizing ; this is, that the 
Panchayat is the Indian method of government. So often 
an Indian’s way of doing things is different from ours. For 
instance, two Indian women making a bed will do so from 
the top and bottom rather than from the sides as we do. 
Instances could be multiplied a hundred-fold. Panchayats 
—or Councils of the old men of the village or Castes, are a 
form of government unknown to us, but, as your correspondent 
points out, they have been the Indian form of Government 
for centuries. May I tell the story of how an appeal to the 
Panchayat of her caste worked in the case of an old Ayah 
I once had? She was a remarkable old lady—of course, of 
a low caste, as all Ayahs are—a woman of much character 
and wisdom. A widow, a small insignificant-looking woman 
with her eyes generally cast down and her hands meekly 
folded in front of her, she yet ruled her large family of children 
and grandchildren with much firmness and judgment. Her 
five daughters were all married and the sons-in-law were 
satisfactory, with the exception of one—who would not 
work and support his wife and children. He finally deserted 
them, going off to a city over two days’ journey from the 
place where my husband and I were stationed at the time. 
One morning old Lalli—the Ayah—asked for a week’s leave. 
When asked what she wanted it for, she explained that she 
had laid the case of Tilloo (her son-in-law) before the Panchayat 
of her caste and they had decreed that she should go to the 
place where Tilloo had hidden himself and bring him back, 
to be dealt with by them. 

** Lalli!’’? I exclaimed, ‘* how 
journey, a lone old woman like you? And what is more, 
where is the money to come from?” ‘* Memsahib,” she 
replied, *“‘my Panchayat has written to our Caste-men in 
each of the places where I must stop and they will look after 
me. When I arrive at A—— they will deliver Tilloo into 
my hands and I will return with him. As to the money, 
Huzoor,” she said, falling at my feet, “ that will come from 


‘an you go three days’ 


Wise and business-like Panchayat! They would have 
given her the money if necessary, but advised trying the 
Memsahib first. 

She got the money and departed. I confess I was anxious 
about the old lady during the week, but on the appointed 
day for her return she came noiselessly into my room bearing 
my early tea. ‘Is all well?” I asked, eagerly. “ All is 
well,” she said; ‘‘my Caste-men met me, they delivered 
Tilloo into my hands. The Panchayat will deal with him.” 
‘**How will they make him work?” I asked. ‘ They will 
deal with him,” she said, in a tone of high and lofty dismissal. 
The subject seemed to her hardly worth discussing further. 

Tilloo pulled my punkah humbly and efficiently through 
the whole of that hot weather. When I left India, years 
after, he was still working humbly and supporting his family. 
* Verily,” I thought to myself on that hot morning when 
Lalli returned so triumphantly (and I think so still), ** verily 
they manage these things better in the Kast than we do 
in the West.” 

Realizing, as all who know India must do, how different 
on practically every point is the Indian outlook from ours, 
might it not be wise at this juncture when a new form of 
government is being devised for our Indian Empire that it 
should be built in the first instance, and as far as possible, 
with material native to the country, with the methods and 
ideas that are essentially Indian; supplementing those, 
where necessary, with British methods and ideals? Such a 
combination would surely be a strong and lasting one. 

One other point : now, when our whole relations with our 
Indian fellow-subjects are in the melting pot, would it not be 
possible for us as a nation to “mend our manners” and to 
drop for ever that superior and “* rude” attitude so many of 
us have adopted towards Indians in their own country ? 
Surely, in our new “ building,’’ we could be done for ever with 





the Editor 


this sign of inefficiency—for that is what rudeness anywhere 
amounts to. 

My only excuse for venturing to write on India is that 
twenty-seven years of my life have been spent there, and I 
have seen it from more than one point. My father was one 
of John Lawrence’s men, and worked under him through the 
Mutiny and afterwards in the settling of the Punjaub. He 
was thirty years in India with only one short furlough home. 
As children we often heard him tell stories of gallant deeds 
done by men on both sides. . If the hero of the story had been 
Indian, his eyes would flash and the story would end with the 
emphatic words ‘‘Good men! Good men! Every bit as 
good as Englishmen!’ He loved India and her people to the 
marrow of his bones. Those were great days. And to great 
men was given the handling of them. Later, I spent some 
time with a brother who was in the Indian Army and one 
learnt there—though, of course, there was much to the con- 
trary—what comradeship and sympathy could exist between 
English officers and their Indian men. Later, again, I spent 
several years in the land as the wife of a medical missionary, 

One last word. Often individuals or nations find them- 
selves responsible for some particular task the purpose of 
which seems to lie quite visibly on the surface of affairs. But 
it is only when the work in hand has been accomplished that 
the real purpose or what might be called ‘* the purpose of first 
importanee ” which has lain unthought of and hidden, comes 
to light ; and suddenly it is seen to be the big purpose of the 
whole effort. 

Why have Britain and India been brought together in this 
strange and difficult comradeship which has lasted nearly one 
hundred years ? 

The answers which might be given are many and varied. 
But beneath the ostensible reasons which lie so much on the 
surface—i.e., the benefits given and received on both sides— 
there lies the ‘* purpose of first importance’—the freeing of 
India’s women. This, when achieved, will be the culminating 
point of benefit received on both sides. For the women of 
India are wonderful material ; and when they are free, their 
contribution, not only to their own nations but to the British 
Empire, will be one of considerable value. 

Undoubtedly there are millions of happy homes in India, and 
millions of happy women, but undoubtedly also, the lot of the 
average Indian woman is deplerable beyond words. The 
blame for this condition of affairs is not to be placed on the 
men of India, but rather on the circumstances of their lives 
and of their country’s history—centuries of internal warfare 
which made it necessary to seclude their women, the conse- 
quences arising from this seclusion, ete., ete. To maintain 
that the men of India are worse than the men of other nations 
is, of course, an absurdity. 

Sometimes one wonders whether Britain will be allowed to 
lay down her responsibilities, or India be able to govern her- 
self until this underlying purpose is accomplished.—I am, Sir, 
«e., AN ONLOOKER. 


[To the Editor of the Speecrator.] 


Sir,—I have read your message to India and cordially and 
unhesitatingly reciprocate it. I do hope and trust that you 
will see to it that the spirit of the message is unhesitatingly 
lived up to. India wanted Britain’s best and surely many 
of us who have put years of devoted service to the State 
know that Britain’s best are not bad best, judged by all 
standards of values. But I unhesitatingly say that Britain 
stinted to send her best, and in India to-day. there is complete 
lack of faith in British statesmanship, honour and integrity. 
Britain has ceased to inspire. For this the bungling of 
your politicians and the conduct of such types as you have 
-ared to staff the ‘ services’ with are mainly responsible. 
Your agents in the bulk here—either through inherent bad 
education or twist in morals caused through an irresponsible 
and autocratic exercise of power—have drawn deep the 
picture of a dark Britain—a Britain very different from 
the Britain of our dreams. You have set up a system 
which thwarts truth, crushes self-respect, smothers growth 
—it develops the Indian into a sycophant, and the Briton 
into a bully. It sterilizes the humanity in both and does 
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lasting damage to the cause of civilization and progress. 
Through all the babble of insolence and interests that you 
hear you have to hold firm to the principles laid down by 
the best of your own thinkers. Can you do it? Therein 
lies the only cure. Fear can never be the basis of permanent 
human relationship—its inevitable reaction is hatred. Love 
and mutual sympathy and regard alone are the bedrocks on 
which permanent human relationship can be based. Crganized 
snobbery may fool the smaller world it lives in, but cannot 
fool the bigger world that lives outside. An attitude of 
good will, sympathy (not condescending patronage) and 
justice needs to be restored and an unhesitating grasp of 
the fundamentals of that attitude can alone save the position. 
It is up to you to see if this is possible. Britain loves her 
freedom—dare she deny it to a country which has been 
associated with her for all these long years and face the 
judgment of history? Not even the Simon Commission’s 
analysis can obscure the judgment of posterity. 

There are millions to-day who would like to be within the 
Empire (be proud of being His Majesty’s subjects and owe 
allegiance to the house of a great Queen), but certainly on 
conditions other than those that now exist—on terms of 
common fellowship, absolute equality and sincere good will. 
Is not good will of the people of India worth more than 
anything—look at it from whatever point of view you will— 
commerce, administration, existence of the Empire and so 
forth, quite apart from ethics and morals? Is the civiliza- 
tion, is the culture, is the spiritual growth of England so 
poor as to fret at conceding those terms specially for the 
great return of India’s trust, friendship and gratitude ? 
I am not sure if Britain realizes that it is she who is on 
her trial to-day and not India. We out in India have trusted 
in Him and are convinced that our claim is just and will 
have His help. 

Thanking you ever so much again and wishing you every 
success in your endeavour to guide your country aright to 
scrap the unbearable barrier of bitterness and ill will.— 
I am, Sir, &c., >. 2 


CO-OPERATION AND THE PROBLEM OF 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.| 
Sir,—It is high time to plead for careful consideration of 
certain very striking facts that call upon us clearly to try, 
first to palliate, and then to remedy, the evil of technological 
unemployment by co-operation. The progress cf methods of 
production which has given rise to the problem has, at the 
same time, simplified a great deal of the work so much that 
co-operative colonies are succeeding now as they have never 
done before. In Palestine and America, as well as in Switzer- 
land—with a special type of colony—great successes have 
been attained. Encouraged by them, little educational 
colonies are springing up, many of which are giving gratifying 


results. I am writing from one in France that is doing useful 
work of varied kinds. There are several in Italy and in 
Germany. 


Now another effect of machinery has been to make a great 
deal of the work of production uninstructive, and in every way 
unimproving. This combination of circumstances suggests 
that we might do immense good by establishing educational 
co-operative colonies for lads during their formative years, to 
save them from being victimized by our industrial system. 
They might take the ‘ blind-alley ” jobs of modern trade and 
industry in pairs, working at them on some plan of rotation, 
and working alternate times in educational colonies. From 
results that have been obtained already it seems that they 
would certainly be able to earn, in their “colony” days, 
remuneration in kind as valuable to their homes as the money 
wage they would earn on their days of industrial employment. 
They would have to work short hours on'y to have a good 
share of colony produce of various kinds, as much of it as they 
would generally want. In their ‘‘ colony” days, thus, they 
would have ample time for the games and sports which are of 
priceless value to the young, and the youths would then have 
variety in their occupations, and be, to some extent, artisans, 
farm workers, and even—as they would be able to have some 
produce to sell as well as to consume and take home—traders, 
instead of mere factory hands, 


The plan would attack the evil of unemployment from 
every side. First it would make one job employ two youths. 
This, it is important to understand, would bea real social gain, 
not an illusory one. That is to say the young men would be 
only partly competitors for work or trade and partly organized 
Robinson Crusoes, supporting themselves as such, and, to 
that extent, leaving the ** opportunities of earning” to their 
elders. Secondly, the colony training would make the youths 
strong, healthy and versatile, and the human factor is the 
vitally important one, even when the unemployment is 
** technological.” A versatile and energetic people would 
easily solve the entire problem—with or without some State 
or other help—on some system of semi-co-operative and semi+ 
individualistic working such as the educational colony plan 
illustrates. Those who have studied Sir Charles Fielding’s 
scheme will realize this easily. Energetic people would prefer 
such a plan, because of the great variety of occupations and 
opportunities it would give them. It is of special interest that 
the colonies would fit the youths for the most hopeful kind of 
mass-emigration. 

But it is best to concentrate one’s attention at first on the 
educational and juvenile welfare aspect of the co-operative 
colony. It gives us a hope of having an education system 
suitable to our industrialized and urbanized age, and of 
saving the future generations from the worst ills of our modern 
system. It is evident that town schoolchildren also would be 
given turns in the educational colonies and that this would 
brighten their lives more than any other thing we could do for 
them. 

The difficulty one anticipates is in connexion with the 
capitalization of modern colonies, equipped with machinery, so 
that town lads would be able to work usefully, and net un- 
congenially, in them; also with efficient management for 
such costly undertakings. The fact to encourage us in this 
connexion is that the most competent judges are of the 
opinion that the colony organization would soon begin to use 
the machinery and managing ability of individualistic enter- 
prise. That is to say, the colonies would soon begin to send 
their young workers out to do certain kinds of work, mostly 
with modern machinery, on privately owned farms and in 
market gardens. It is of the greatest interest that the 
organization might, in that manner, render agriculture the 
most valuable service. There is general agreement that, in 
establishing these co-operative colonies for the young, we 
should enter into a vast field of exploration of modern possi- 
bilities for new applications of co-operation. 

Statesmen, economists, philanthropists, including specially 
workers for juvenile welfare, were invited by Calcutta 
University to give their opinions on the plan. All agreed 
that it was hopeful and that we ought to try it. A 
prominent worker for co-operation has offered a fund of 
£8,000 towards a pioneer educational colony, on the con- 
dition that others should help also. I hope that any of your 
readers who may be interested will apply to the Hon. Sec. of 
the Educational Colonies Association, J. B. Pennington, Esq., 
Uplyme, High Wycombe, Bucks., for information. There is a 
pamphlet that is sent for 3d. post free and a book, 250 pp., for 
ls. 6d.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. PETAVEL. 

(Late Lecturer on the Poverty Problem, 
Calcutta University.) 
Université Populaire Liefra, Fontette (Aube), France. 


FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—You have already pointed out that the analogy which 
your correspondent, Mr. J. A. Watson, draws between 
Indians in India and white settlers in Kenya is based on a 
fallacy, but perhaps you will permit me a few words of self- 
defence. I have already given the grounds for my statement 
that only a minority of the Kenya settlers is really concerned 
in the opposition to the White Papers, and I can offer Mr, 
Watson the assurance that my remarks were based on trust- 
worthy information. But I would be the last to treat with 
contempt any body of earnest seekers after a happy solution, 
however little representative, and I protest that no phrase 
in my letter could be interpreted as “* contemptuous repro- 
bation.” I stated the facts as I know them without, as far 
as I am aware, any suggestion of praise or blame, 
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I should like to add, however, that, though naturally the 
Government is trustee for all sections of the population it 
governs, it has greater responsibilities towards those who 
are not in a position to defend their own interests. Whether 
or not the cession of Jubaland was in the best interests of 
our wards is open to question, but theoretically at any rate 
the natives of Jubaland are as much protected under Italian 
as under British rule. The cession involved not a breach 
of trust but a legal transfer of trustees. 

Mr. Watson’s letter only shows that in general estimation 
there is not even a secular sanction for what should be a 
** sacred ”’ trust, and the reaffirmation of its sanctity is a very 
salutary reminder of our duties as trustees.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. J. H. Driperc. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.| 
Sm,—The letter on the above subject, which appeared in your 
issue of last week, calls for comment. 'To ensure popular 
and democratic government, Party is obviously necessary, 
if the opinions of a great number of people are to be effectively 
organized. Nevertheless, to critics of the Party system it 
seems too mechanical a form of dividing opinions to represent 
fairly the popular feeling, with any direct relation to accuracy. 

It may be argued that at the present time, Party organi- 
zation is too frequently a kind of machine for exciting 
political passions, and for procuring a hold on the people 
for the purpose of securing votes, but nevertheless these 
organizations are compelled to appeal to the masses, and the 
ignorant masses at that, so that currency may be given to 
ideas, and, equally important, to secure the adherence of a 
majority. It is folly to argue that there has been a tendency 
for local interests to override and obscure the interests of the 
State, as some people seem to imagine; State has always 
come first, and will continue to, however important the 
problems of other localities may be. With one class of 
people Party institutions are condemned for the reason 
that they are not democratic enough, because they divert 
true sovereignty ; with others, they are condemned for the 
reason that the cleverest political wisdom is weakened with 
ignorance and prejudice. In this way, these institutions 
can be accepted by both aristocrat and democrat alike. 

Maine, writing in one of his essays on popular government, 
says: 

“T have sometimes thought it one of the chief drawbacks of 
modern democracy that, while it gives birth to despotism with the 
greatest facility, it does not seem to be capable of producing aris- 
tocracy, though from that form of political and social ascendancy 
all improvement has hitherto sprung.’ 

This passage can be remembered forcibly if taken in a 
general sense, as there is truth and justice in the position. 

We must be prepared to exact a limit to the capacity of 
the people for progress under education. With that 
accomplished nothing will be impossible in a directly popular 
Government, willing to recognize its own natural aristocracy 
and to listen to its leaders when they interpret the people’s 
will to the people. The leaders must have very wide 
discretion, and in the end they must be responsible to the 
people. 

Such statesmanship will only thrive in an atmosphere of 
complete publicity, and such publicity requires the power 
to come from individual persons, not from composite bodies. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Cyrit Beck-Jones, 

14 College Road, Bangor, North Wales. 


THE NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 

{TV'o the Editor of the SpecTATOR. | 
Srr,—May I beg the courtesy of your columns in order to 
throw a little light upon a matter which, seemingly, has 
caused uneasiness among a certain number of those people 
who are interesting themselves in the rather intricate pro- 
cedure of establishing equality between men and women 
in the matter of nationality ? 

A group of women asked Mr. Henderson a straight question 
about the feelings of the British Government in regard to 
the inclusion of what is known as the Equal Rights Treaty 
in the agenda of the coming Assembly of the League of 
Nations ; and in his reply, Mr. Henderson explained that 


he could not advise the Government to support such a 
proposal since, among other things, it would entail certain 
highly controversial legislation which, in the domain of 
British nationality and the status of married women and 
children, might give rise to situations of considerable difti- 
culty and hardship. He said, moreover, that should His 
Majesty’s Government in the Dominions oppose the Home 
Government in adopting the principle of the Treaty the 
result would be that, in different parts of the Dominions, 
the status of women would conflict, and highly complicated 
results would ensue. Such an answer appeared contrary 
to the generally accepted attitude of the British Government, 
but on this particular occasion it is hardly possible that the 
difference was of great consequence. 

The adoption of the Equal Rights Treaty would involve 
far wider adjustments and far more controversial matters 
than the simple adoption of equality in nationality, since 
it aims at equality in every possible direction. Its first and 
principal clause runs as follows: ‘* The Contracting States 
agree that upon the ratification of this Treaty, men and 
women shall have Equal Rights throughout the territory 
subject to their respective jurisdiction ’—equal rights, that 
is, not only in questions of nationality, but in all those 
questions over which feminists in every country are striving 
to establish the status of woman. Its momentary rejection 
by Mr. Henderson, on behalf of the British Government, 
contains no hint that the British Government is not prepared 
to stand loyally to its pronounced opinion in favour of equality 
in the matter of nationality. 

From the Hague Conference there emerged certain definite 
issues. Of the four adopted Articles in the Convention 
which had reference to the nationality of married women, 
only one conferred the possibility of a choice—that was the 
one which ensured that the ‘ Naturalization of the husband 
during marriage shall not involve a change in the nationality 
of the wife except with her consent”; two of the others 
merely prevented a condition of Statelessness; the fourth 
caused a woman to lose nationality on different terms from 
a man and therefore contravened the wishes of the advocates 
of equality. 

But, beyond these Articles, the Conference adopted the 
suggestions made by Belgium and the United States, and 
accordingly recommended States to study the question 
whether it would not be possible (a) to introduce into their 
law the principle of the equality of the sexes in matters of 
nationality, taking particularly into consideration the interests 
of the children ; and (b) especially to decide that in principle 
the nationality of the wife should not be affected without 
her consent either by the mere fact of marriage or by any 
change in the nationality of her husband. 

By these principles the British Government has always 
stood firm. Time and again its various members have 
asserted their belief in the elementary justice of the women’s 
plea. Captain Cazalet’s Bill, which embodied all that the 
women ask, was introduced into the Commons only last 
session without a division. If, during the Imperial Con- 
ference, difficulties were placed by the Dominions in the 
way of acceptance, it would be hard to see how Great Britain 
could do other than reiterate allegiance to the principle of 
equality and lead the way towards the establishment of a 
practice that, because it is right, must ultimately find accept- 
ance.—I am, Sir, &c., iP DE. +b. 


THE PLANNING OF TOWNS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sr,-—With the passing of the two 1930 Housing Acts, the one 
for England and Wales and the other for Scotland, Local 
Authorities will now be able to devote their attention without 
delay to preparing slum clearance schemes. It must be noted, 
however, that equally important with the new slum legislation 
is the promised measure for applying town-planning to areas 
already built over. 

The word ‘ town-planning” as generally used in Great 
Britain is an absurd misnomer, for it really applies to open 
areas, and not to congested towns. During the last few 
months a number of conferences have been held in Whitehall 
between officials and representatives of local authorities to 
consider possible legislation for extending planning to our 
towns, and it is already obvious that legislation on this 
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question will be extremely troublesome. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
Jain, who is a strong advocate of controlling development, on 
many occasions asked that the representatives of local authori- 
ties should give him the backing which he would need in order 
to obtain Parliamentary sanction for such a measure, and Mr. 
Greenwood will also need the support of public opinion. 

The future Bill will endeavour to ensure that the best use 
possible is made of the land within our towns in the interests 
of the community. ' There may be an area, for example, where 
there are hundreds of back-to-back houses, lacking air and 
light, divided by narrow streets, and owned by many indivi- 
duals. If a plan could be laid down for the future recon- 
struction of the whole area, some of the narrow streets might 
be abolished ; better ventilation admitted ; the health of the 
inhabitants would be improved; and the value of the property 
would be increased. But it is probable that some of the 
individual owners would protest strongly at any interference 
with what they would claim to be their private rights. 

Possibly on this point we can learn from the experience of 
America. The City of Kansas, with a population larger than 
that of Neweastle-on-Tyne, has a special system for dealing 
with such improvements as the widening of streets or the 
provision of parks. The property owners themselves appoint 
a'small jury to assess both the compensation due to the 
owners of the property that is taken away, and the benefits 
gained by those who find their property has improved in value. 
About 85 per cent. of the cost of compensation from the 
purchase of land has in the past been assessed on the owners, 
and 15 per cent. on the public purse. Over £2,000,000 has 
been spent on improvements in Kansas, and it is said that the 
owners who have paid the assessments have gained in increased 
value more than the amount paid. Is it not possible to work 
out in this country a scheme on similar lines that will help us 
to replan our towns, possibly to decentralize, and to prevent 
by wise provision new slums being created in the future ? 

One difficulty must be frankly expressed. There is a 
general impression among business men in this country that 
town-planning has a Socialistic flavour, and is the particular 
hobby of high-brow enthusiasts. This is entirely a mistake. 
Under the new Bill the Ministry of Health will probably 
encourage bodies in this country to adopt the New York 
system, and to co-opt on their committees representatives of 
big business interests. In that case recommendations will be 
accepted, not as the fads of reformers, but as sound common 
sense. 

We may hope that Mr. Greenwood during the coming 
autumn will be able to reach a satisfactory agreement with 
local authorities, so that with the least possible delay he may 
be able to introduce the promised legislation which has been 
too long delayed. All housing reformers should be prepared 
to study and, if possible, to support such legislation, recog- 
nizing that the solution of their problems depends upon the 
wise distribution of the homes of the future, as well as upon 
the actual demolition of slums and the provision of new homes. 
—I am, Sir, «ce., B. S. TowNnroer. 

53 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


THE CALL FOR ECONOMY 
[To the Editor of the SrectTaror.] 

Sir,—As an old-time Liberal and one who has long worked 
for the cause, I find no hope in Lord Grey's * Call for 
Keonomy ” given in the Times of July 31st. Alluding to the 
means of maintaining the surplus of our huge population, 
he is reported as saying that they “can only live by our 
selling goods to foreign countries.”” He thence deduces the 
thesis that any check on free imports must, on balance, react 
in making it more difficult for us to sell abroad. He does 
not seem to see that a substantial depression in foreign wages, 
or increase in our own, might logically result in throwing 
practically our whole industrial population out of work. 
He is content to quote the shibboleths of Victorian days 
when foreign countries clamoured to take our manufactures 
which they now refuse, preferring to send us their own surplus 
produce and manufactures into our free markets. 

He is probably right in claiming that tariff arrangements 
with the Dominions can do but little for us, but fails to see, 
or point out, the great possibilities in the revival of home 
trade which has languished during the long years of the worship 


of foreign trade, which is rapidly shrinking owing to foreign 
tariffs, the boycott of our goods in India, &e. Lord Grey 
overlooks that we also largely live by the income of our still 
large but overtaxed investments here and abroad, and the 
profits of our dwindling sea-transport trade, which alone are 
delaying our collapse to second-rate Power status, the natural 
sequel to our unhappy national improvidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIBERAL. 


JOHN BULL’S MOTHER 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrvator.| 
Str,—Mr. Clayton’s articles give voice to what so many 
people feel but have not the eloquence to express about the 
Church of England. To an ordinary layman brought up in 
the ordinary way the Church of England now presents itself 
as absorbed in matters and pursuing actions that make to 
him no appeal at all. 

If anyone wishes to ascertain what subjects the clergy 
of the Church of England regard as absorbing, he should 
examine the programmes of the Church Congresses for the last 
ten years. 

He will then discover that no interest seems to be taken in 
all the troubles and miseries of the world; the programmes 
have no relation to men’s lives and conduct; nothing about 
our prisons and their inmates, and the problem of their fate 
on release; nothing about the shameful crowding of young 
and old in single rooms leading direct to the commission of 
incest; nothing about the dreadful evils of betting which 
lead so often directly to embezzlements and the ruin of a 
family ; nothing about those who soak themselves with whisky 
into a premature grave; nothing about cruelty to children 
which occupies the ceaseless struggles of a great lay society; 
nothing about cruelty to animals which is in like case. 

Being myself in a very humble way occupied in the ever- 
lasting fight against all forms of cruelty to animals, I watched 
for many years the programmes of Church Congresses in vain for 
any, even passing, allusion to that awful evil, till at last I 
lighted on a subject set down for discussion which I hoped 
might afford me an opportunity of bringing the attention of 
the Congress to it. 

A discussion was announced as dealing with ** The Spirit 
of God in Nature.”” Honoured with the permission to represent 
some of the chief humane societies in England, including the 
R.S.P.C.A., the Dumb Friends’ League, and many others, I 
went to Southport and requested permission, as their repre- 
sentative, to address the Congress, but the Bishop of Liverpool, 
who was the chairman, refused to let me speak. 

Then, in their outward and visible actions, the Church of 
England presents to us laymen two outstanding characteristics 
First, the large majority of the bishops deliberately defy and 
break the law. Secondly, vast numbers of the lesser clergy, 
besides abetting the bishops in this law-breaking, give the 
impression to the ordinary layman of pursuing a ritual in the 
services of the Church as little distinguishable as possible 
from the ritual of the Roman Church. 

Mr. Clayton’s articles are a fine appeal to the Established 
Church of England to leave these practices and courses and to 
imitate the hundred and more devoted chaplains who went 
to the Front, dealt with the fighting men ** in every phase of 
duty, in every sort of suffering and temptation,” and died 
by their side.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

The Ford, Chobham. 

[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—The two articles recently published by you from the 
Rev. P. B. Clayton were of very great interest and freshness, 
especially to those who remember the writer as the genial 
innkeeper of Poperinghe, and who treasure memories of that 
quiet chapel under the roof of that same inn. One expects 
originality and clearness of outlook from the presiding genius 
of that house of curious notices. 

I well remember attending Evensong conducted by Mr. 
Clayton in a museum-like room in Proven when he was 
shelled out of ‘“* Pop,” and the curiously abstracted air of the 
parson as he recited the prayers whilst wandering about 
looking for something he had mislaid. Evidently he is beginning 
to find the missing something and declare it to others. His 
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positive attitude is a welcome corrective to the impatience 
of another parson. 

But the stubborn fact remains that the Church has but little 
hold on men—thinking or otherwise. One has only to make 
observations in any country district, or suburban area for that 
matter, to see the aimless position of our youth—those whom 
even Toc H cannot touch. If only one man, not necessarily 
the parson, in each church or chapel throughout the country 
could be persuaded to give his leisure to the care of these 
youths, and inspire them with his genius, a tremendous step 
would be taken towards the solution of many problems. 
But I shall be told that the “ if” belongs to the impossible 
tense.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. 


SENTENCES ON YOUNG OFFENDERS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.| 
Sir,—Protests have been made recently in Parliament and in 
the Press against certain sentences of imprisonment and 
birching passed on boy offenders. Such sentences are bad 
in themselves and they have the further ill effect of bringing 
the naughty boy into the limelight and making him into a 
popular hero. 

Both these evils could be prevented by amending the law 
so as to abolish punishments which no longer have the 
support of public opinion and are rightly condemned as 
old fashioned and unwise. 

The Children Bill, promoted by the Howard League for 
Penal Reform and introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Rhys Davies, is based on the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young 
Offenders,- though in some directions it goes beyond the 
recommendations of the Committee. It would abolish the 
death penalty for persons under eighteen, and imprisonment 
and birching for those under twenty-one. It would raise 
the age of criminal responsibility from seven to eight, and the 
age limit for the Juvenile Court from sixteen to seventeen. 
Most important of all, because here it touches the root 
problem of crime, it provides that difficult cases should be 
remanded (before the Court makes any order) for examination 
and advice as to treatment at Observation Centres staffed by 
specialists with knowledge and understanding of child 
psychology. The services of such men and women would 
enable the Court to abandon the barren task of ‘ making 
the punishment fit the crime’ and to embark on _ the 
infinitely more interesting and useful occupation of making 
the treatment fit the criminal. 

The Bill is backed by members of all Parties in the House 
of Commons and legislation on these lines is bound to come. 
It is long overdue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CicELy M. CRAVEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 

U..L.P.R., Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


LONDON’S GOLD MINE 

[To the Editor of the Specrsror.] 
Sir,—As many of your readers must have been, I was very 
impressed by Mr. Bossom’s splendid contribution on the 
great latent possibilities of the use of our railways into London. 
But taking for granted the practicability and benefits of 
smokeless trains, and of covering in 350 acres of railway 
cuttings, I suggest that it is still open to question whether the 
potential value of the strips of land, so made available, would 
not be better utilized by constructing over the rails new 
arterial roadways into and out of the Metropolis. Would not 
the great traflic problem of London be largely solved by such 
means ? 

Is not this more urgent and more vital than adding to the 
already heavy density of buildings and population in this 
area, when more adequate open spaces and easy communica- 
tions are so necessary ? Presumably, the Railway Companies 
would prefer Mr. Bossom’s scheme, but in any case their 
interests are not paramount, and they could be compensated 
for being deprived of the overhead rights, although at present 
they make no use of them. Of course, his proposals for 
dealing with the slum problem by these means are very 
attractive, and to some extent, no doubt, the two schemes 
could go hand in hand.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

22 Hesketh Road, Southport. J. ERNEST JARRATY. 





THE SWALLOWS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I do not know if I am right in believing that this summer 
there has been an unusual scarcity of swallows or swifts over 
the country generally; but in this neighbourhood (North 
Wirral, Cheshire) I have seen very few, and in a recent motor 
tour to and from the south-west of England they seemed to 
be very sparsely scattered. As a rule only a half-dozen or so 
were to be seen at a time, and then only here and there. The 
only exception was that in passing through certain parts of 
mid-Wales they seemed more plentiful. 

It may be that I am mistaken as to the general decrease 
in their numbers, but I have seen or heard it stated that the 
Italians, who I understand have killed off most of their 
native small birds, have taken to snaring the swallows when 
resting on their shores, in their passage to and from Northern 
Europe. 

If this be the case, could not some representations be made 
to Signor Mussolini in the interests both of the swallows and 
of the countries that benefit by their yearly visit, to induce 
him, as his word seems to be law, to put a stop to sucha 
barbarous practice by his countrymen ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. WA. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


MorTorinG OFFENcrEs. 

Every law-abiding citizen—‘t men of goodwill” as Mr. 
Baldwin would phrase it—must wish that our roads should 
not be fraught with such real peril, to life and limb, as they are 
to-day, by reckless motor-driving. As a frequenter of police 
courts, where I study human nature, I find that it is prac- 
tically the only offence of Law’s infraction in which the defendant 
does not appear except by a solicitor. Magistrates seem to 
condone the offence of what is practically contempt of court, 
and unless an affidavit of inability is forthcoming, magistrates 
ought to demand the offender to appear in propria persona. 
A certain class of solicitor thrives on this evil custom of 
cases being tried in absentia. I believe that if this rule were 
rigidly enforced, it would tend to diminish motor offences.— 
J. P. Bacon Purtiies, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” AuGcust 147TH, 1830. 


A VERDICT. 

A Coroner’s jury sat on Thursday night on the body of a young 
man named Knife. The jury gave the following verdict :—‘ That 
the deceased came by his death from inflammation caused by 
excessive drinking and over exertion in fighting.” 

A PLEeAstna REFLECTION. 

The Boot, by WARREN’S BLACKING clean’d, doth show 
Each feature fairer than the mirror’s glow ; 

Whene’er you wish well polished shoes, 

This brilliant Blacking you must use ; 
This Blacking, most approv’d throughout the land, 
Is made by ROBERT WARREN, 30, Strand. 

Suie Asovut To Sait. 

For Hobart Town and Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, the 
beautiful fast-sailing Ship, Thomas Lawrie, A.1. Lieut. W. Langdon, 
R.N., Commander. Burthen 300 Tons. Lying in the St. 
Katherine Dock. Has a Poop, and superior Accommodation for 
Cabin and Steerage Passengers. 


Flower and Fruit 


My soul has been a coward, 
—Withered at the root. 

How if it has not flowered 
Shall it bear fruit ? 


Now its flowering time is done, 
Only now I comprehend 

What the race I might have run 

(Race of joy that is not won) 

—O love unfelt, and little done, 
And youth that draws to an end! 


I did not see the treasure 
At home in my breast ; 

I searched the world for pleasure, 
But. found no rest. 


JULIAN HUxt.ey. 
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Some Books 


To be born a Syrian Christian, to work as a journalist and to 
become an ardent advocate of Arabian Nationalism are 
evidence of Mr. Ameen Rihani’s versatility. His earlier works 
have given him a permanent place in Arabian politics, but 
Around the Coast of Arabia (Constable, 21s.) has not only 
a political interest, it is also an unconscious revelation of the 
author’sown psychology. Shrewd though his observation isand 
though his judgment is on occasion penetrating, Mr. Ameen 
Rihani often allows his enthusiasms to run away with him. 
His admiration for King Husein and a devotion to his ideal 
of a united Arabia form the context of this book and colour 
its whole treatment. Political catastrophes, however, are 
apt to confound the most perspicacious. Yet, even so, 
Husein or no Husein, whatever Arabia’s destiny, Mr. Rihani 
has given us an agreeably written and interesting account of 
Arabian manners and customs which he observed during 
his travels. Not the least interesting are his comments on 
the Javanese pilgrims to Mecca, who are described as the 
most leisurely and the most popular of all pilgrims. He 
notes a nice point in Arabic, that a dagger in the Hedjaz is 
called ‘“‘a front-piece,” but in the Yemen “a side-piece,”’ 
because it is worn in front and at the side respectively. He 
has some very pithy and pertinent remarks on the slave-trade, 
which deserve the attention of those engaged in its suppression. 
But why is there no map? One is badly needed, and though 
the publishers advertise ‘* Illustrations and Maps,” we could 
only find an inadequate sketch-map of the Aden area and a 
reproduction of a propagandist postcard which has no 
cartographic value whatever. 
* * * * 

Merely to indicate the nature and nexus of the argument 
and the points of attack in the late Major-General Mahon’s 
The Tragedy of Kirk oField (Cambridge University Press, 
16s.) would, to do them justice, claim a review several columns 
in length. In briefest summary the surprising and original 
thesis advanced in the book is this: that the Scottish Gun- 
powder Plot of 1567, which cost Darnley his life, was aimed at 
Mary herself and not at Darnley at all; that both the worth- 
less King Consort and his feebly disreputable father, Lennox, 
were aware of and connived at the plot; that Bothwell was 
not responsible for the explosion ; while ‘* the notion that the 
death of Darnley was the direct result of a carnal lust between 
Mary and Bothwell is a grotesque fiction.’ More intricate 
than the most entangled detective mystery (and it is very like 
one) is the story ; it demands the most careful and intensive 
reading, as well as a considerable historical knowledge of the 
period and acquaintance with the locale of the murder ; or the 
significance of the closely reasoned and informed argument 
will be missed. But the thought occurs—lIs the final conclu- 
sion, which leaves the blowing-up of Kirk o’Field still a 
inystery, save to suggest that it was part of a Counter-Refor- 
mation conspiracy, worth all this learning, industry and dis- 
criminative acumen ? To solve any problem you must have 
all the data, and here we have not got them and probably 
never shall. Even General Mahon is unable to suggest exactly 
how or at whose hand Darnley met his death. 

* * * * 

It is the fashion in some quarters to regard the essays of 
Mr. James Douglas as of little worth, just as, to the “ high- 
brows’ of a previous generation, the writings of the late 
A. C. Benson seemed thin and jejune. But Benson was a man 
of the world, with deep knowledge of human nature and a 
poet’s heart: his words have brought comfort to millions, 
and so do Mr. Douglas’s. Lord Beaverbrook, who writes an 
introduction to his editor's modestly named Down Shoe Lane 
(Joseph, 5s.) rightly says that the keynote to these talks is 
their sincerity : that is a quality none too common in essayists. 
**Man is a sentimental being,’ writes Mr. Douglas, ‘‘ and he 
is governed more by warm sentiment than cold reason. The 
most powerful intellects are filled with a desire for intimate 
sympathy. They want to lay their heart as well as their head 
on a woman’s shoulder.” There will be those who dislike this 
style, but those who know that what Mr. Douglas says is true, 
even if it is sometimes trite, will treasure this little volume. 

* * * 2 

Translated by Mr. Felix W. Crosse from the French of M. 

Pierre d’Exideuil, The Human Pair in the Work of Thomas 


of the Week 


Hardy (Humphrey Toulmin, 10s. 6d.) is an essay on the 
sexual problem as treated in the Wessex novels and poems. 
The book makes difficult reading ; it is cireumlocutory and 
tautological, and its main theme—analysing the manner in 
which Hardy delighted to represent insignificant human 
beings, against a spacious background of Nature, as the 
unconscious victims in their passions of the Immanent Will— 
is over elaborated. Even Mr. Havelock Ellis in his foreword, 
while praising M. d’Exideuil for his frankness, warns us against 
the danger of supposing that Hardy, a “wayward” artist, 
was inspired by any deliberate philosophical ‘“* system.” 
Nevertheless, this volume repays a not too solemn perusal, 
for its digressions are often better than its central argument. 
Some of M. d’Exideuil’s comparisons between English and 
Continental literature are interesting, and his defence of Hardy 
against the charge of extreme pessimism is thoroughly sound. 
Hardy’s pessimism, he says, was ‘‘ much more an eradication 
of illusions than an infectious prompting to despair.” It was, 
in large measure, a ‘* precautionary ” pessimism: the resolve 
of a sensitive and fundamentally idealistic mind to be armoured 
against undue disappointment by facing from the start the 
possible worst in life. 
* s * * 

Just at this moment the British public takes a specially 
keen pleasure in knowing what foreigners think of it. The 
feeling denotes a certain self-consciousness, but if we do not 
insist upon flattery it is not an unhealthy feeling. Dr. Knut 
Hagberg has already persuaded many readers in this country 
to listen to his criticism, and those who have enjoyed his 
former volume, Kings, Churchills and Statesmen, will not 
be disappointed in Personalities and Powers (‘The Bodley Head, 
12s. 6d.). Dr. Hagberg knows a great deal about us. One 
has only to read his delightful essay upon Lord Melbourne 
to see that he sees the fascination of Melbourne’s mysterious, 
yet wholly English, character. ‘‘ He was a broken man. 
Life had crushed him. This, wonderful as it seems, was his 
strength, for his unconcerned idler’s philosophy was consistent 
with cool objective observation. His peculiar combination 
of sentiment and cynicism was a sound basis for an under- 
standing of mankind.” The essays on Parnell and on Rhodes 
are both very well worth reading. So indeed are all the 
papers, whether we regard them as portraits or as fancy 
pictures of men in English costume. 

* * * * 

The increasing number of books on separate English towns 
or districts suggests the growth of a wholesome reaction 
against the standardizing influences which, during the present 
century, have threatened local patriotism and local individu- 
ality. This reaction is reflected in, and should be stimulated 
by, The County Anthologies, which Messrs. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot are issuing at 3s. 6d. per volume. The latest additions 
to this excellent series are Middlesex, edited by Mr. T. Michael 
Pope ; Lancashire, by Mr. R. H. Case ; and Cumberland, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jerrold. Each volume contains selections 
in prose and verse, chronologically arranged ; and a feature of 
the series is that, while the universally recognized literary 
associations of each county (such as those of the Lake school 
of poets with Cumberland) are not overlooked, considerable 
space is devoted to lesser writers with a more specifically loca] 
appeal. These dainty books should be popular as holiday 
companions, and it is to be hoped that they will find their way 
into the schools of the respective counties, so that the rising 
generation may be helped to see beauty and romance at its 


own doors. 
ok * ok % 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ‘General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 230.) 


A New Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the best original 
Safety Jingle for Motorists. An example of the sort of thing 
suggested is the Seaman’s Rule of the Road :— 
‘When both side lights show ahead, 
Port your helm and show your red, &c.” 


The closing date for this competition will be Friday, Sep- 
tember 12th, 
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Elizabethan Rogues 


A Collection of Tudor and 
Edited by A. V. Judges. 


The Elizabethan Underworld : 
Early Stuart Tracts and Ballads. 
(Routledge. 25s.) 

DirFricutt to please would the reader be who does not find 

something somewhere in this volume to tickle his palate or 

suit his taste. Are his leanings towards the study of philology 
or the use of words or slang? Then he will learn here what 
was the original meaning of a court-card and of cupboard ; he 
will note that the early Stuarts were using the term super- 
brains three hundred years before the Shavian superman 
came to be born; and he may be interested to know that 
with the Elizabethan underworld the slang words “duds,” 

“togs,” ‘boosing” (though the Tudor toper spelt it ‘ bous- 

ing’’), “nab,” “slops’’ and ‘‘ cove” were as familiar and 

well-understood as they are to-day. The Borrovian will 
recollect Borrow’s use of the word “ harmanbeck.” It was 

in vogue also as the flash-term for “constable” in 1566, 

and many a rascal, inhabitant of “ Filchington, Foistham, 

Liftington or Swearinghampton,” knew what it meant to 

come first before the Queer Cuffin (or Justice of the Peace), 

to be subsequently conducted by the harmanbeck to the 
harmans (or stocks), or walk at the tail of the whipping-cart, 
or, if there was room, to be locked up in the queer-ken. But 
that last did not happen very often, for Tudor justice in lieu 
of the prison much preferred to use the whip and the gallows. 

To that fate—climbing “* three trees with a ladder” or ** up 

to Heaven in a string ’’—the inveterate vagabond commonly 

came, unless he or she succumbed first to what, with a 

sturdy English contempt for all miserable and disease-stricken 

foreigners, was known as the ‘* Neapolitan favour” or the 

** French marbles.” 

Considered merely as literature, too, these tracts are of 
infinite charm, so different from the Grub Street hackwork of 
crime in the eighteenth century. That was coarsely handled 
and for the most part dull. Nothing in it can match the 
pathetic tale, for instance, which Thomas Harman gives in his 
Caveat for Common Cursitors (1566), beginning ‘ I chanced, 
not long since, familiarly to common with a doxy that came 
to my gate, and surely a pleasant harlot and not so pleasant 
as witty,” one who “had passed her time lewdly eighteen 
years in walking about.” Asked how many male companions 
she had had during this time, ‘‘ she paused awhile, and said, 
‘Why do you ask me or wherefore?’ ‘ For nothing else,’ 
as I said, * but that I would know them when they came to 
my gate. ‘Now, by my troth, quoth she, ‘then are ye 
never the near, for all mine acquaintance for the most part are 
dead.’ ‘Dead, quoth I, ‘how died they? For want to 
cherishing, or of painful diseases?’ Then she sighed, and 
said, ‘ They were hanged.” (How like all this is to Defoe, 
who must have modelled his Moll Flanders upon much that he 
found in these Elizabethans—perhaps on Greene’s Fair Nan, 
a ‘traffic’ and also a pickpocket, with her false bag under 
her smock.) Harman was a magistrate and, something of a 
sociologist, made it his business to collect and publish crimino- 


logical detail, but, though an amateur in letters, he has 4 
strong smack of the fine, grand manner of his time. Then 
there is Robert Greene, the dramatist, who is responsible for 
five pamphlets, and the golden sentences of Dekker, who 
plagiarized both from Harman and Greene. On the Eliza- 
bethan, plagiarism sat lightly. S. R. (whom Mr. Judges 
identifies with Samuel Rid), for example. copies unscrupulously 
from Sir Thomas More’s Life of Richard III a famous passage 
on the right of sanctuary at Westminster. In all of them 
both richness and felicity of phrase stand strongly out, like 
Fennor’s: ‘‘ His nose was precious, richly rubefied”’ and 
“ their finger dipped in the blood-bowl of cruelty ” (of gaolers), 
But it is neither for the sake of wordlore nor of letters that 
Mr. Judges has collected and annotated these eighteen old 
ballads and tracts and has preluded them with an informed 
and informing introduction to serve as a backcloth to the 
scene. He sees in them a valuable sociological and economic 
quarry and sets them forth as such. Here are displayed in 
life and being Tudor rogues of either sex and every colour of 
disreputability—confidence men or conycatchers, black- 
mailers or crossbiters, highwaymen, strumpets and bawds; 
with racy vigour and with the knowledge of contemporaneity 
are portrayed the street, the gaol, the ordinary, the gambling- 
house, the boosing-ken and the brothel. Dekker in Lanthorne 
and Candlelight (1608) provides, says Mr. Judges, “ the first 
discussion in English general literature of the habits of gypsy 
vagrants ’—a statement which is rather at variance with 
another on p. xxv where Dr. Andrew Borde (1547) is described 
as the first man of letters to discuss gypsy manners. In 
Harman's Cursitors we can read the very names of some of 
the more prominent male members of the ‘ rowsey, ragged, 
rabblement of rake hells,’ who plied their trade round London. 
Precise statistics of Tudor vagabonds unfortunately do not exist, 
but their numbers may be vaguely estimated by hearing that in 
the spring of 1596 the North Riding of Yorkshire rounded up 
and brought to trial a hundred and six vagrants, all of whom 
were condemned to death. Mendicancy and destitution were, as 
Mr. Judges says, problems of the first magnitude, and he 
notes the curiously significant fact that “ it is precisely at the 
moment when Tudor efficiency and strong government com- 
menced to bestow their benefits on England that the figures of 
Autolyeus and his disreputable associates are said to have 
begun to stalk the land.” In the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth England was not quite as “ merrie” as tradition 
would have it, and Mr. Kennedy in his Parish Life under 
Elizabeth is quoted as remarking that the age is marked by 
** moral decay.” Part of this decay was undoubtedly aggra- 
vated by the underworld of mendicancy and crime, dispersed 
all over England and not concentrated in London alone. 
Authority and savage punishment could neither suppress nor 
control it, and its sinister predominance is proved by the fact 
that a whole school of literature was founded to describe it. 
Mr. Judges has done a service both to history and letters by 
reviving for us a part of that literature. M. J. C. M. 





An Historical Survey of Japan 


The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of 
Japan. By Yosoburo Takekoshi. 3 vols. (Allen and 
Unwin. 3 gns.) 


Tuts work—it took five years to write and it is surprising that 
it did not take longer—is now presented in translation in three 
volumes, each of some 500 pages, which contain an enormous 
amount of material new to Western nations. It is obvious that 
in dealing with so huge a mass no review can be other than a 
running commentary on matters which are in the reviewer's 
opinion of particular interest, but before referring to these 
it is necessary to give some idea of the structure of the whole. 
As might be expected in so special a study, its balance is 
entirely different from that of the usual history of Japan. 
Half the first volume brings us to the arrival of the Portuguese 
in 1543; the remainder covers rather more than the next 
half century, including the great campaign of Sekigahara which 
gave the rule of Japan to the Tokugawa family for 250 years, 
and it is to this latter period that the second and third volumes 
are devoted. 


Coming now to details, we find that the Nara period, with 
its almost miraculous aesthetic sense as revealed in its amazing 
sculpture and metal work, shows no comparable advance in the 
realm of economics. In fact, though the author does not stress 
the point, it is obvious that, while the Japanese with their 
extraordinary sense of beauty had successfully assimilated 
and informed with their own spirit the technique and artistry 
of the T’ang, they had failed to make a success of an economic 
system based in the main on an administrative hierarchy 
equally copied from the Chinese. This was largely on account 
of court patronage and the enormous amount of untaxable 
land of which the temples contrived to possess themselves. 
The gift by the Empress Koken on her retirement to Fujiwara 
Nakamaro of an iron mine and of the right to levy taxes on 
3,000 houses and 100 cho (1 cho = 2} acres) of land, is a good 
example of one aspect of this failure ; the other is illustrated 
by the possessions of the Todaiji temple, which early in the 
ninth century governed 160,000 people and owned 10,000 cho 
of land yielding. 150,000 koku (1 koku = 5 bushels) of rice, an 
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amount of grain which the author reckons as the equivalent, 
considering the population, of 760,000 to 800,000 koku in 
Tokugawa times. 

Compare this with the condition of the old Shinto shrines. 
The Miwa shrine in Yamato, one of the most popular and 
revered, had at the height of its prestige an income of about 
20,000 kokw and was served by the population of 160 houses. 
It was then only to be expected that the system of land 
nationalization attempted by the Taika reformation came to 
nought, indeed the author is perfectly correct in speaking of 
the temples as forming *‘ a state within a state.” 

Writing of the Ashikaga period, the author draws an 
interesting parallel between the trans-oceanic trade of Spain 
and Portugal in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
the Japanese trade with China :— 

“ Students of history will find that in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when Spain and Portugal made their great extension of 
influence, the Church at the. same time started a vast movement, 
sometimes as a pioneer of foreign trade and sometimes as its backer. 
... Priests were given assistance by commercial houses, [or] 

. some church acquired the monopoly rights of foreign trade and 
invested the vast profits thereby obtained in the expansion of 
foreign commerce. . . . The Japanese foreign trade with China in 
the Ashikaga epoch was carried out in the same way, our priests 
and temples being the chief factors in the business ; no history of 
our intercourse with China would be complete if its connexion 
with the temples and priests were ignored. . . . The same pheno- 
menon of history is found in both the West and East, with merely 
a difference in time, the Roman Catholic churches mingling in the 
trade movements in the fifteenth century, while Japanese temples 
commenced the participation early in the fourteenth century. . . . 
In foreign intercourse . . . the Shogun, great lords and commercial 
people tormed a combined flotilla under the managership of the 
temples and priests, and [this ]. . . continued over two hundred 
years in the Ashikaga epoch and onwards.” 

This leads to a stimulating discussion of the so-called 
“tributary ships’ and of their cargo. Sulphur, copper, 
dyestuffs, swords, fans and pictures were the regular exports, 
the number of swords in 1488 reaching the high figure of 
67,000, for which the Ming Court paid 3000 mon in copper 
coinage apiece. The profits of the trade were high; one of 
the larger ships of the 1470 armada carried a crew of 52 and 
120 passengers, including the chief envoy and his party, as 
well as four horses. _‘It is not surprising that the magnitude 
of the operations and the resultant profits attracted public 
attention, and when in 1509 the trade ship sent two years 
before returned, the ladies of the Shogun’s Palace, occupying 
thirty-six palanquins, journeyed some fifty miles from I<yoto 
to Hyogo to inspect it. 

By the beginning of the Tokugawa period the old “ slave ’ 
system of service and land cultivation had largely passed 
away, though so late as the eighteenth century the condition 
of long term fudai servants may in practice have approached 
to servitude. It must, however, be remembered that there 
was no slave-raiding, and little of the selling abroad (an 
exception must perhaps be made in the Kamakura period, 
when the slave trade as such was recognized and taxed) 
which made Western slavery abominable, and that probably 
the condition of individuals technically slaves differed scarcely, 
if at all, from that of retainers. Actually Ieyasu, the first 
of the Tokugawa shoguns, was keenly alive to the importance 
of gold as the standard of value for his reorganized State. 
Prompted by Spanish missionaries, who emphasized the advan- 
tage to Japan of entering into relations with Spain, he actually 
planned to despatch a Kyoto trader to Mexico vid the Philip- 
pines to exchange Japanese products for gold and silver ; 
he also endeavoured to open up trade with Manila, and re- 
quested the loan of Spanish shipwrights. These were not 
granted, for the Spaniards had no desire to teach the Japanese 
to build big ships, but it was agreed that the Spanish vessels 
should visit the east coast of Japan. At this time, too, or 
soon after, there is evidence that gold was imported into 
Japan from China, from India (by English ships) and by the 
Portuguese. Moreover, Japanese sometimes invested in 
Western business ; during the few years before the trade got 
into Dutch hands the Lords Matsuuwa of Hirado and Hizen 
owned about 10 per cent. of the capital of a British firm 
trading at Hirado. 

It would be possible to go on citing new facts and suggesting 
interesting correlations, but enough has been said to give the 
flavour of the book, which is not entirely hard reading. The 
chapters on the Genroku age (end of seventeenth century), 
famed for its prosperity and luxury—but also the age of the 
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Forty-seven Ronin—contains a good deal that is amusing. 
Tsuneyoshi’s exaggerated humanitarianism led to buckets of 
water being stood about the city to pour on fighting dogs, and 
soon after this homeless dogs were better housed and fed than 
middle-class citizens. 

Interesting and important as these volumes are, there are 
two respects in which in translation they inflict unnecessary 
hardship on the reader and so fall short of what they well 


.might be considering only the scholarship of the author. 


Whatever may be the case in the Japanese original, it may 
fairly be claimed that for so great a work articulation is loose. 
It would have been no great effort and it would have helped 
the reader enormously to add a series of short concise sum- 
maries of the periods differing, e.g., from the ‘* Outline of the 
Ashikaga Period ’’ (constituting Chapter XVI) by the omission 
of particular examples and proper names. More important is 
the absence of definition of Japanese measures and monetary 
units. For even if it be not difficult to look up such measures 
as cho and koku it is at least annoying, and it is a very different 
matter with regard to such terms as mon, ryo (there were gold 
and silver ryo) and other standards of a fluctuating coinage. 
For lack of such information whole pages of the book, even 
those concerned with such important matters as the Dutch 
trade with Nagasaki in the mid-eighteenth century, lose their 
interest, indeed become almost useless. 

c.. G. 


The World of Proust 


The Sweet Cheat Gone. By Marcel Proust. 
C. K.. Scott-Moncrieff. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
Marcel Proust: Sa Révélation Psychologique. 
Dandieu. (Humphrey Milford. 3s. 6d.) 

In the simple far-off Victorian days, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
remarked that there were always three Johns—John as known 
only to his Maker, John as seen by himself, and John as seen 
by his neighbour. The formula of Proust looks even simpler. 
The “real” John, the independent entity postulated by 
Holmes, disappears ; and we are face to face with the John as 
he appears to himself and the John as he appears to others. 
The world of Proust is a bundle of impressions received directly 
by himself or transmitted to him by others, and these impres- 
sions constitute the sum of his knowledge of himself and of 
other people. In these impressions the reason plays no part ; 
there is juxtaposition, but there is no possibility of rational 
co-ordination. Nor can any permanently valid deductions be 
drawn from them ; for ‘‘ a large part of what we believe to be 
true springs from an original misconception of our premisses.”’ 
The capacity of human nature for deception and self-deception 
has become a system. Proust has dethroned reason, and 
thereby reduced human personality to nothingness. 

In his brilliant and closely-reasoned little study of Proustian 
psychology, M. Dandieu tries to defend Proust against this 
familiar charge. The dethronement of reason does not, says 
M. Dandieu in effect, amount to a denial of personality ; for 
personality in its primitive form, such as we see it in children 
and savages, is fundamentally irrational. He produces some 
astonishingly apposite parallels from recent works on child 
psychology. The mingling of past and present, the imperfect 
differentiation of subject and object, the state (called by 
Freud Narcissism) in which the external world is perceived 
only in terms of the subject’s own person, thoughts and desires, 
are the very essence of Proust’s creation ; and they are stages 
recognized by every modern psychologist in the growth of the 
child mind. Proust descends in a straight line from the French 
Romantics, who revolted against the intellectual tyranny of 
the Age of Reason and preached the return to the primitive. 
He has, so to speak, taken the human mind to pieces, and 
removed the cogs ; and poring over the wheels as they revolve 
listlessly and aimlessly on their axis, he theorizes on the 
incoherent and vacillating operations of the mechanism. The 
discovery of the large element of the savage and of the child 
which lurks in the conscious or subconscious self of the civilized 
adult has both shocked and fascinated the modern world ; 
and Proust has been, if not the pioneer, at any rate the prin- 
cipal exponent in art of these discoveries. 

In the last resort, however, the world produced by the 
isclation of these primitive elements remains a one-sided and 
artificial world.. It is perhaps no less artificial than the world 
of pure reason which the Romantics set out to overthrow. 
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Che world of Proust is certainly not the world in which we 
ordinary mortals live. In The Sweet Cheat Gone (the pen- 
ultimate novel in the long series A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu) Marcel is deserted by his mistress Albertine, who is 
killed a few days later in an accident. He fails at first to 
realize her death. The process of falling out of love must 
follow, in the inverse order, the stages through which he 
had passed in falling in love with her; and the novel is 
woven around this theme. In the first stage the jealousy 
which had been his strongest passion in the last months of 
their association (described in the previous volume, The 
Captive) still dominates him, and he continues with ghoulish 
curiosity to seek proofs of his dead mistress’s infidelities. 
Then the period of happier memories supervenes ; then the 
time of casual and intermittent acquaintanceship; and 
finally oblivion. There is already something artificial about 
this enunciation of the problem. It strikes us as a work of 
art rather than an expression of human experience. The 
irrational convention of Proust is as far from the realism of 
Balzac or Flaubert, and as far removed from life, as was the 
rational convention of the eighteenth century. Proust is 
the last and most uncompromising of the Romantics but, 
in the sense in which extremes meet, he has travelled a long 
way back to meet the Classics. 

The present volume has a tragic interest; for it is the 
last translation which Scott-Moncrieff completed before his 
death. It is enough to say here that he has made Proust 
seem the easiest of all French writers to translate. It 
remains to be seen whether this impression will survive when 
the last novel of the series, Le Temps Retrouvé, is attempted 
by some less practised hand. 


Joseph Pennell 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 42s.) 


Tu ignorant public has a notion that artists of all sorts can 
only work when the fit takes them, and connect even inspira- 
tion with “fits and starts.” Hard work and method are 
often regarded as proofs of artistic mediocrity. Joseph 
Pennell’s whole life contradicts this theory. His industry and 
energy might be described as fiendish, by which, of course, 
we only mean that he had those virtues in such an immoderate 
degree as to resemble vices. He worked at his art as men 
work at money-making. ‘‘ He had no use for genius work,” 
he believed ‘in the genius of industry.”’ He worked like a 
machine, yet he was an etcher of distinction and originality, 
with * his own manner of seeing the pattern woven by vivid 
light and deep shadow, of translating brilliant colour into 
brilliant black and white.’ He lived for his art, and whena 
man does that he is not a very good subject for a biography. 
He becomes an object of criticism rather than a fellow-creature. 
Yet this book is interesting apart from its critical value, partly 
no doubt because it is by his wife. 

Born in Philadelphia of Quaker parents, his genius was not 
recognized by his immediate family, nor by his teachers, who 
indeed regarded art as a mere amusement, which if pursued 
as anything but a recreation must, in young people, be 
accounted mischief, found by Satan for idle hands. Money 
success had however great weight in the Quaker community, 
and Joseph Pennell did not have to wait long for it. A 
“tight wad” of bank-notes thrown on to his mother’s bed 
proved more powerful than argument; she realized that 
her son was no waster. The illustrated magazines of the 
*seventies and ‘eighties were absorbing the art of the country, 
and they soon recognized a new artist of talent and paid him 
well. While he was still a very young man he met his future 
wife, and after that he never wanted till the day of his death 
for sympathy and understanding. The marriage was a sin- 
gularly modern one, but American marriage customs were in 
those days far in advance of ours. The two seem to have been 
intimate companions rather than lovers. She wrote, and he 
drew for “ the magazines.” He went to New Orleans and 
wrote her entertaining letters in a telegraphic style about the 
delights of the South. Later he journeyed to Italy, where he 
longed for her companionship. 

It was when he came back from his first visit abroad that 
he “ suggested a life partnership ’’ to Miss E.izabeth Robins, 
because, as she frankly tells us, Philadelphian opinion, while 
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it permitted any amount of comradeship and even short. 
distance journeys such as to New York and back, would have 
been greatly shocked had two young unmarried persons 
travelled together to Europe. It was on her honeymoon that 
she first realized how wedded Joseph was to his work, though 
from the first it had been decided that marriage should be no 
interruption to labour. Still, they were very happy and 
worked together, she providing the letterpress and he the 
illustrations. ‘* Travels’? were the fashion, not adventurous 
travels but pleasant journeys among great cathedrals and 
picturesque villages and historic towns. It is strange that the 
cathedrals of Europe, ecclesiastical architecture altogether 
should have become almost an object of worship to an American 
Quaker, especially as even his wife never knew how far it had 
for him any spiritual significance :— 

“He was curiously reticent about the things of the inner lifo, 
the things of the spirit. I doubt if anyone ever knew the extent 
or limitation of his belief, though he held that the ‘ Friends’ best 
understood what religion is or should be.” 

Once, she goes on to relate, when they were staying together 
at Peterborough in order to study the Cathedral, he said to 
her :-— 

‘**T have had such a lovely quiet walk to-night, way out of tho 
town in the moonlight, and every walk of this kind makes ono 
wish not utterly to die but to go on somewhere. Feeling beauty 
like this I should be only too glad to live here with a little success 
always.” 

Were some of the great mediaeval builders like that ? 

Mrs. Pennell tells us that all the recreation her husband ever 
wanted he got on a bicycle “ going hard and getting some- 
where,”’ but nevertheless she gives a very charming account 
of their social life in London. ‘* To waste one’s time card- 
playing, dancing, listening to music, when one could talk and 
argue and fight it out was to him incomprehensible.” 

But to return to Joseph Pennell as artist ; when he did not 
draw his inspiration from cathedrals he drew it, as it were, 
straight from the sight of human energy. The sight of the 
construction of the Panama Canal, the munition works in 
London at the time of the War, any great piece of organized 
labour, almost intoxicated him, and in this state of mind his 
work, now somewhat forgotten, enchanted men of imagination. 
Henry James declared that if his own work could be all that 
he sometimes dreamed it, he would willingly give it all up 
to be able to draw like Pennell. But many as were his friends 
and widespread as his reputation, his own generation outside 
his own circle looked upon him as a disagreeable, cantan- 
kerous man. The fact is emphasized on the paper cover. His 
“vitriolic, railing, fault-finding, cantankerous spirit” is 
spoken of. There is comparatively little in the book 
to justify the words. Immediately after the War he spoke 
very harshly of his own country, but it was a country 
out of which he had passed almost his whole life, and after 
all it was he who revealed to the world the beauty of the sky- 
scrapers of New York. Indeed, it was he who formed Euro- 
pean opinion upon the subject of American architecture and 
forced from Europe first a reluctant respect and then some- 
thing like enthusiasm. Such a tribute must surely obliterate 
a few verbal insults. He fell into one or two violent quarrels 
about the part that photography might legitimately play in litho- 
graphy, but there seems to have been nothing petty in his 
contention. He was a kind friend doing his best to comfort 
Whistler, whose bitter sorrow at the death of his wife must 
have made him unusually hard to get on with, and whose 
presence at dinner three times a week must have called for 
some self-control. He gave away very freely and so secretly 
that Mrs. Pennell in speaking of his charity even now feels as 
though she were breaking confidence. Still the outside world 
agreed with the words quoted on the jacket. The reader of 
the book will be inclined to tear it up and forget them, thinking 
of him only as. he appears in his wife’s word portrait and in 
the delightful reproductions of his art scattered throughout 
her pages. 
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Bigger and Better Business 


The Business Biography of John Wanamaker. By Joseph H. 
Appel. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
In recommending this remarkable, indeed important, bio- 
graphy to our readers, we would warn them that there is a 
certain amount of what we can only call ‘ blather” in the 
recorded speeches and writings of the great and good founder 
of the modern Department Store. John Wanamaker was a 
genius ; he may be said to be the inventor of the principles 
of “ big business *?: he treated his employees well: he was a 
good citizen : also he was an amazingly clever advertiser and 
at times we fcel (perhaps unworthily) as if all the uplift and 
desire of service and ‘* glad-handing ”’ recorded by Mr. Appel 
may have had a purpose (perhaps unconscious) not immedi- 
ately visible on a surface that seems over-bright with idealisms. 

Moreover, we are not convinced that it is possible to separate 
such an intensely individual character as was John Wana- 
maker’s, into ‘‘ business,’ ‘* private,’  ‘* philanthropic,” 
“ political’ and other aspects. We would have preferred a 
biography more complete, more detached, more critical. 
Mr. Appel writes as one whose long friendship with his subject 
has blinded him to all faults. 

But in spite of these shortcomings, we have here an absorb- 
ingly interesting story of a brick-maker’s son who rose by 
his own efforts to be one of the greatest forces in American 
commerce, and in American church affairs. Would that our 
young people might read and mark the training and the labour 
that went to make this man what he became! As Wana- 
maker observed, a rigorous course of bodily and mental dis- 
cipline is observed by those preparing themselves for athletic 
contests : how much more thorough should be the preparation 
for the business of life ! 

When he was twelve years old, he heard a hatter speaking 
at a Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, who declared that 
although it was not long since he had become a Christian, 
he found that it was the best thing in the world to live by, and 
that the very tools of his trade seemed to have become aware 
of the fact that he had become a Christian, and to have grown 
more amenable. 

“Thad gotten my message,” said Wanamaker of this turn- 
ing point in his life, ‘‘ and as the people went out from the 
meeting, I stayed. I went up to the minister and told him 
that I had settled the matter that night, and had given my 
heart to God.” 

The following were his pastor’s chief tenets and (according 
to Mr. Appel) the foundations of John Wanamaker’s own belief: 
. Christ demands full surrender. 

. Every follower of Christ is His messenger of good tidings. 
. Sunday is the Lord’s day ; it belongs to Him. 

. Alcohol is Satan’s most powerful oy 

. No man is beyond redemption. 

Shortly after this, Wanamaker took an enormous sheet of 
brown paper ‘“‘ and wrote down on it ”’ (to quote his words) 
“all the different things I would like to be. I put down Architect 
because I have always been interested in the making of buildings. 
I put down Journalist and Doctor and Clergyman. After several 
others which I do not now recall, I wrote Merchant. One by 
one I went over the list and after careful deliberation ’’ (note the 
method of this child not yet in his ’teens) ‘“ struck out various 
words for one reason and another. Finally Merchant was left, 
and I turned my attention seriously to work.” 

He started his labours at fourteen, at $1.25 a week, as a 
publisher’s errand boy. A few month’s later he was stock- 
boy in a clothier’s, at $2.50 a week, learning merchandise. 
At eighteen he demanded a large increase in salary or a part- 
nership in the business in which he was then serving ; but 
tuberculosis (or its threat: even as a child “ he was always 
taking cod-liver-oil”) intervened, and sent him travelling 
West with the little money which he had already begun to save. 
For a time now he devoted himself to good works, signed his 
letters ‘‘ Your humble brother in Christ,” and became a 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary. 

The Church or Business—which would he choose? The 
answer was both. John Wanamaker triumphantly reconciled 
God and Mammon, by making the latter conform to Christian 
principles so far as he was himself concerned. He was not 
yet twenty-three, when, against the advice of his friends, he 
started a store of his own in Philadelphia. 

‘* Fixed price ’’ and ‘‘ Money back if not satisfied” were 
the first two principles on which he built his famous business ; 
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and only those who have haggled in the bazaars of Cairo or 
Calcutta can imagine the improvements that he effected by his 
abolition of haggling and his insistence that the customer 
must be satisfied with every purchase. Once he saw a man 
leaving in a new overcoat which did not fit. He insisted that 
the customer should take it back and suit himself better: the 
man demurred strongly, and protested that he was thoroughly 
content with the coat which he had. Wanamaker prevailed, 
however, and it was then discovered that the coat had been 
stolen. 

To follow his career is to read the history of the United 
States from the days when two-horse omnibuses clattered over 
the cobbles of its cities and book-keeping was all a matter of 
ledger entry, to the present age of rubber tyres and electric 
calculators. The Wanamaker ‘ maxims,” chiefly written 
between the age of seventy-four and eighty-four (when, in 
spite of his age, he was still ‘* the pioneer working with even 
more prodigious and creative energy ’’) show the range and 
resilience of a mind that took in the whole world as its field, 
and ever looked towards the light. 


Spirit and Understanding 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by E. I. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d.) 

“I wit pray with the Spirit and I will pray with the under- 
standing also,” said St. Paul, at once the most sensible and 
most mystical of saints. His point of view is here identical 
with that of St. Thomas Aquinas ; and, we may add, of Pro- 
fessor Maritain, the great interpreter of St. Thomas to the 
modern world. M. Maritain has told us, however, that he 
dislikes the term ‘* Neo-Thomist’’ as a description of his 
philosophy ; the thought of Aquinas has for him the eternal 
quality of real things, and does not require re-making in 
accordance with our impudent assumption that nothing which 
the past has produced is good enough for the twentieth 
century. Therefore, we pass by his publishers’ reference to 
‘“*the Neo-Thomist renaissance,’ and go straight to his 
vigorous, reverent and stimulating mind. The Introduction to 
Philosophy was intended to be the first of a series of seven 
volumes, which should cover the whole scholastic system and 
its relations with other great schools of thought. The series 
is still unwritten ; so this book, which has already passed 
through eleven editions in French, must be read and judged 
as a separate work. Mr. Watkin’s admirable and lucid trans- 
lation makes this possible, and, indeed, pleasurable, to those 
who might shirk the difficulties of abstract thought presented 
in a foreign tongue. 

Though scholastic philosophy, says M. Maritain, is essentially 
a Christian reading of reality, it is not here proposed for our 
acceptance “‘ because it is Christian, but because it is demon- 
strably true.” He desires to show its firm intellectual 
contours, its harmony with “those vital convictions in- 
stinctively acquired by every sane mind,” the profoundly 
rational character which it inherited from that great realist 
Aristotle. Intellectually St. Thomas was one of the most 
tough-minded of philosophers, though spiritually his place is 
among the mystical saints: and those who hope to find in 
him some sanction for that hazy immanentism which often 
does duty as “ spiritual philosophy ” will get no encourage- 
ment from M. Maritain’s pages. Here everything is lucid, 
Latin and precise. ‘The natural and primitive judgment 
of the human reason” is held to be valid within its own 
system of reference. Intellect is “‘ a truthful faculty ” capable 
of apprehending those realities of the natural order which are 
the raw material of our experience. Since the simple and 
obvious facts of life are, and must be, the starting point from 
which philosophy ascends to the contemplation of those first 
principles which are their cause, it follows that :— 


“The greater the natural strength of a man’s intelligence, the 
stronger should be his grasp of these natural certainties. He, 
therefore, who professes to condemn common sense shows not thé 
strength but the weakness of his understanding. . . ,. Nota 
whimsy spun out of his own brain, but the entire universe with 
its enormous multitude and variety of data, must be the philo- 
sopher’s teacher.” 

In such a statement as this we seem to see a bridge of light 
stretching from the twentieth century to the thirteenth, and 
uniting the minds of Whitehead and Aquinas. Yet this 
reasonable and intelligible light, like the light of dawn, does not 
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expel mystery from the world which it illuminates, but rather in- 
creases our awe: for ‘“ science does not destroy the mystery of 
things, that in them which is still unknown and unfathomed, 
but on the contrary recognizes and delimits it ; even what it 
knows, it never knows completely.” Thus, the universe of 
Thomism is a universe of graded, distinct, but genuinely 
existent realities. The world of common sense, which is the 
subject matter of science; the world of first causes, which 
is the subject matter of philosophy ; the world of revelation, 
which is the subject matter of theology—each of these is true 
in its own right. Philosophy, standing mid-way between the 
worlds of common sense and of contemplation, arises from the 
first, and in its highest ascents brings us to the frontiers of the 
second ; since ontology, the intellect’s exploration of Being 
as it is in itself, cannot stop short of the Being of all Beings, the 
first principle of all things, God. Natural theology, the demon- 
stration of that God’s existence as “* imposed with absolute 
necessity on the human reason,” is, therefore, the last term of 
philosophy and the first of religion. Having brought his 
pupils step by step to this conclusion by the strenuous exercise 
of disciplined thought, M. Maritain may well claim to have 
achieved his declared object of “ putting philosophy in its 
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proper place in Christian minds. Eve.yn UNDER. 


° 
“Moors, Gentus and Jesauites” 
Jehangir and the Jesuits. From the relations of Father Fernao 

Guerreiro, S.J. Translated by C. H. Payne. (Routledge. 

12s. 6d.) 
Tin Broadway Travellers Library, edited by Sir E. Denison 
Ross and Miss Eileen Power, is well-known among Orientalists 
for its scholarly texts'and for the excellence of its print and 
binding. In the present volume Mr. Payne continues the 
story of the Jesuit missions to the Moghuls, which he began in 
Akbar and the Jesuits. In addition to Guerreiro’s description 
of Agra in the time of Jehangir, we have an account of Gocs’s 
journey to China from India, and of a mission to Pegu. 

Guerreiro was a Jesuit of Lisbon, who compiled and every 
two years published the reports received from the Socicty’s 
missionaries in India, China and elsewhere. Those on which 
this book is based were written chiefly by Fathers Xavier and 
Goes, the former from Agra, the latter from Peshawar, Kabul, 
Yarkand and various other places on the road to Cathay. 
Mr. Payne has been fortunate in having access to Father 
Xavier's original letters, which he found in the British Muscum, 
so that we have a very vivid eye-witness’s report of the 
Court and Capital of the Moghuls at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Our space being limited it is only 
this portion of the book that we can consider, although the 
rest is of equal interest. 

Jchangir came to the throne in 1605, finding a prosperous 
India, in which there was absolute freedom of religious wor- 
ship, and during his reign the Jesuits were active in Agra. 
The English also sent an Ambassador, William Hawkins, with 
rich presents and a request that they be given leave to erect 
a factory at Surat: the Moghul Court thus became a centre 
of rivalry between the English and Portuguese. 

The English demand was refused, although Jehangir was 
much impressed by Hawkins and kept him many years about 
his Court. It was not until the next reign that the British 
obtained this concession by one of those peculiar turns of fate 
that so often decide the destiny of nations as of men. Shah- 
jehan’s daughter, Jehanara, the most beautiful girl in India, 
had burned herself in trying to rescue a slave who had upset 
an oil-lamp, and was in danger of death. So Shahjehan sent 
for the best medical advice in his dominions : amongst others, 
one Gabriel Boughton arrived ; and although Court etiquette 
would only allow him to treat her through a purdah, the English- 
man succeeded in curing the princess. Asked what fee he would 
aceept, he demanded nothing for himself, but asked that the 
Emperor should give his countrymen the strip of ground on 
which the East India Company afterwards built Calcutta. All 
this happened thirty years after the time of which our Jesuits 
write: it is mentioned here as a sidelight on history. Ifa 
slave girl had not burned her dress, Portugal instead of 
Iingland might have established herself on the Hoogli. 

Like many drunkards (for Jehangir was a debauchee 


in spite of his excellent wife, who limited his potations of 
mixed brandy and opium) the Moghul Emperor frequently 
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promised more than he could perform. | He flirted With 
Christianity, he allowed the Corpus Domini procession to 
parade unmolested through the streets of his capital, he 
studied the New Testament in Persian, but it must remain g 
matter for conjecture whether his interest was more in politics 
(the Portuguese might be very useful to him at Goa) or in the 
new philosophy expounded by the missionarics. Certainly 
there is a very harrowing account of the forcible circumcision 
in his presence of two little boys who had _ professed 
Christianity. 

We have not space to outline even ali the matter of interest 
to be found in Mr. Payne’s translation. Doubtless the book 
will appeal chiefly to those who already know something of 
Moghul history, but all may enjoy it, for it is ‘* first-hand” 
history and a striking picture of seventeenth-century Agra, 


A Record of Great Deeds 


Fights and Flights. (Benn. 


Frew men had a more exciting ‘‘ war” than Air-Commodore 
Samson. A real pioneer of flight, he distinguished himself on 
almost every Front, on sea, land and air. Indeed, the Com- 
modore’s problem in writing this book can never have been 
that of any lack of material. The problem was one of how 
to convey to the reader the excitement, the terror, and the 
wonderful qualities of human endurance which must have 
been exhibited so often. 

And in this the Commodore is not perhaps quite so successful 
as he was in his military exploits. Still, the book remains a 
great record of amazing deeds. It contains several excellent 
stories, the most attractive concerning the present Secretary 
of State for India. Of Lieutenant Benn, Commodore Samson 
writes :— 

“The chief observer was Lieutenant Wedgwood Benn, M.P., 
now (in 1930) Secretary of State for India. I am pleased to say 
that it was by my pulling of the right strings that I got him tho 
local rank of Captain, his first advancement. I soon realized that 
in Benn I had found gold. He had a very keen brain, and a 
distinct flair for the organization of our intelligence into a quick 
and accurate system, whereby you could at a glance see the 
situation in Palestine, Syria, and the Red Sea, which of course 
altered from day to day. In addition, he shortly devised a system 
of intelligence boxes which could be got up to date within hali 
an hour, and when any ship went to sea the box arrived on board 
complete, not only with the latest state of affairs, but replete with 
all the charts, documents, &c., required.” 


By Air-Commodore Samson. 21s.) 


There is also a particularly good account of an expedition to 
a Turkish position, where great difficulties were encountered :— 


*T took Benn with me in a Short, and we had rather a difficult 
flight, as there was a considerable downward trend of air in tho 
cup formed by the Taurus Mountains on one side and the Amanus 
Mountains on the other. . . In the middle of one bad spasm, 
when, as the saying goes, ‘ail hands man the pump,’ Benn leant 
over me and shoved a bit of paper into my mouth. Thinking ho 
had seen something highly important, I let go of the wheel with 
one hand, and after some struggle managed to spread out tho 
paper and decipher what he had written. It read as follows: 
*Aren’t the shadows on the mountains lovely ?’ I never felt 
nearer killing anyone in my life.”’ 


Let ‘us hope that the gallant Captain is handling the Indian 
situation with equal sang-froid ! 


Fiction 
Man and Nature 


By Michael Ossorgin. (Secker. 
By G. U. Ellis. (Duckworth. 
By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 


A Quiet Street. 
The Hungry Road. 
Keith of Kinnellan. 


7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
(Constable. 


When the Melody is Finished. By Norman Towar. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 
Mario and the Magician. By Thomas Mann. (Secker. 5s.) 


TnovGcH none of them is a deliberately ‘“ regional” study, 
these five novels, each with a different country for its setting, 
display the passions of men against a large natural background. 
Nature is variously represented as the beauty and wisdom 
which man defiles, as the sublimely detached and indifferent 
observer of his follies, or as his sympathizing companion. 
But in each story Nature is there—the presiding and domi- 
nating goddess. 

Ivan Alexandroyitch, in A Quiet Street, which is translated 
from the Russian, is an aged ornithologist who, having 
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spent a life of study in his secluded house in Moscow, allows 
his interest in birds to keep his temper sane and sweet through 
all the tribulations of his declining years. There is a touch 
_—hardly more than a touch—of the idyllic in the portraits of 
this charming old scientist and the devoted granddaughter 
who lives with him. Only the cynic will say that Ivan is 
altogether too good to be true. For the rest, there is plenty of 
stark realism in this amazingly full and varied work by a 
writer who, of noble birth, was banished by the Bolsheviks. 
The book is at once a consecutive story and a kaleidoscope. 
Scene rapidly follows contrasting scene, and there is hardly 
any aspect of the War and Revolutionary years in Russia of 
which, through a host of minor characters, we are not given 
graphic and convincing glimpses. And at frequent intervals, 
as a foil to the senseless and ugly passions of the world at 
large, we are shown the old Professor in his quiet street— 
robbed of his comforts, bereaved of his friends, and compelled 
to sell his books, but maintaining cheerfulness and patience 
to the end, secure in the faith that the laws of Nature which 
he studies are for eternity, while the madness of men is but 
transitory. 

The author, while no lover of the new Russian régime, is 
no apologist for the old. He credits both sides with redeeming 
human traits, but exposes the sordidness of the lust for 
power whenever it manifests itself. His little interpolated 
studies of birds and animals—carrying on their normal lives 
while men are frenzied with hate and stupidity—are a 
whimsical and attractive feature of a story which is ruthlessly, 
though never crudely, grim in places, and which elsewhere 
plumbs depths of exquisite tenderness. “* Great” novels are 
too glibly proclaimed in these days; but there is certainly 
an element of genius here. 

Mr. Iillis has written a drama of the English countryside, 
centring around the fight between the would-be preservers 
and the *‘ developers’ of an ancient village in Southshire. 
Here, again, there are many minor figures, and the writer, 
while not hiding his own distaste for mechanical civilization 
and for democracy in its present blatant form, endeavours 
with reasonable success to state both sides of the question. 
There is a touch of caricature in some of the characters and 
scenes ; but their liveliness and essential truth are beyond 
dispute. The main protagonists are Martin Furnivell, a 
middle-aged but old-fashioned squire, and Ray Bersted, 
the self-made and ambitious young manager of the road- 
engineering company. Though the passionate scenes are good 
of their kind, the story is needlessly complicated by Martin’s 
seduction of Ray’s beautiful wife. Perhaps Mr. Ellis intends 
to imply that, whether traditionalists or modernists, whether 
aristocrats or plebeians, we are all one in the primal bonds 
of sex. However that may be, it is for his vital handling of 
an urgent problem of our day, for his vivid portrayal of the 
opposing forces, and for his well expressed love of rural 
beauty and peace that his book is notable. 

The scene of Keith of Kinnellan is the wild Aberdeenshire 
coast. Gilbert Keith lives on his ancestral farm with his good- 
natured but mediocre wife, Bertha. When his sensitive and 
piquant Franco-Scottish cousin, Anne Ogilvie, orphaned and 
trained in a French convent, comes to live at Kinnellan, it 
is obvious that Bertha has a rival. There follows, from the 
mere point of view of ‘ plot,” an ordinary enough tale of 
passion, jealousy, and disaster, softened at last by time, 
‘the falling wind.” The style is uneven and the tempo some- 
times too deliberate. But, at her best, Miss Mackenzie is an 
artist of distinction, with a grave dignity and beauty and an 
almost classical sense of tragedy, heightened by a feeling for 
Nature that makes her admirable pictures of land and sea 
an integral part of the story itself. 

Nature in Mr. Towar’s pages both reflects and reacts upon 
the moods of two clandestine lovers, an American business 
man and a French girl, who, meeting in Paris, agree to spend 
a month together at a coastal village near Nice. There are few 
passionate interludes, and the psychological analysis, with its 
too explicit moralizing upon the difference between American 
and French women, is over-elaborated rather than subtle. 
The incidental descriptions of landscape and the underlying 
human sympathy are the best qualities of a novel that promises 
more than it fulfils. 

In Thomas Mann’s brief tale—it is hardly more than a short 
story—Nature is felt, as it were, by her absence. It is as if 


the writer says: ‘‘See what happens when Nature is shut 
out.” The story is a delicate, yet powerful, satire upon the 
types of people who frequent one of those bungaloid resorts 
which, upon the Italian coast as elsewhere, have grown 
up around the quiet fishing villages of yesterday. It culminates 
in the exciting account of an evening's entertainment in the 
beach pavilion, in which a conjuror, starting upon bad terms 
with his patrons, gradually insinuates himself with them, 
until at last he can hypnotize them at will. The climax, being 
too melodramatic, is the only flaw in a little sketch that is 
otherwise artistically perfect. GILBERT Tuomas. 


THE OWNER LIES DEAD. By Tyline Perry. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.)—We have here that very rare thing—a first-class 
thriller which is also a novel full of human interest and sound 
psychology. The story opens with an account of a mining 
disaster. A number of men have already been trapped in an 
American pit when the owner's son, Tony North, insists on 
making a final attempt to rescue the possible survivors. 
After he has been let down in the cage there is a terrific 
explosion. For wecks all attempts to recover his body have 
to be abandoned and during this time some of his relatives 
declare that they have seen his ghost. The rest of the book 
describes the attempts of several people to solve the mystery 
of the ghost and to discover the cause of the explosion and of 
many other strange events, too complicated to be mentioned 
here. Mr. Perry’s story will tax the ingenuity of the most 
cunning readers and his book deserves more than one reading 
in order that his brilliant manner of hiding clues may be 
appreciated. 


A WISE MAN FOOLISH. By H. T. Hopkinson. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Hopkinson begins his novel of 
village life in the middle of another story. He introduces us 
to a set of people who have been affected by a mysterious 
pedlar, who, years ago, came and went, leaving to one woman 
asonand to another one a legend. The legend was that the 
herb, wofury, which grew in a certain tarn, would give its 
gatherer power to read the past life of others and the present 
thoughts of their hearts. At the time when the story opens 
the pedlar has been gone for thirty years, but the women of 
the village are still expecting his return and his son is alter- 
nately repelling and attracting a certain farmer's daughter. 
Although the affair of the pedlar gives a brooding sense of 
mystery to the book, one cannot help feeling that the author 
would have done better without such a first-aid to fiction. 
His story of village life is interesting and convincing enough 
to need no props, attractive though these may be to the 
fantastic-minded. 


WOOD SANCTUARY. By M. E. Francis and Margaret 
Blundell. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—This is the kind of 
love story, peopled by lay figures of one dimension and two 
characteristics only, which was considered suitable for girls 
to read some years ago. Well written enough, and with an 
interesting exposition on the tribulations of the amateur 
market-gardener, its artless admixture of descriptive snatches 
of natural history and of insipid romance makes it sugary and 
tiresome. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 223.) 


The importance of the camera in ethnographic studies is 
becoming every year more appreciated, and it is fortunate 
that there is yet time for photographic records to be made 
of the physical and material culture of native tribes. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has by its generosity 
made possible the publication of The Bantu Tribes of South 
Africa, a series of photographic studies by A. M. Duggan- 
Cronin, with a slight (but adequate) preface by G. P. Lestrade 
(Cambridge University Press for Deighton Bell & Co., Ltd., 
Cambridge, and the Alexander McGregor Memorial Museum, 
Kimberley, 21s.). The photographs are superbly reproduced, 
but though individually excellent, as we should expect from 
Mr. Duggan-Cronin’s earlier work, they are not sufficiently 
comprehensive to illustrate all aspects of native life. The 
Bechuana show most European influence in their clothing, 
but other tribes further removed from this influence still 
adhere to the more picturesque and healthy clothing of their 
own cultures. It is to be hoped that this series will receive 
sufficient support to justify its continuance and extension. 


* * % * 


Mrs. Paul Robeson’s biography of her husband—Paul 
Robeson, Negro (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.)—appears at first sight to be 
an indiscriminate eulogy accompanied by a rather tedious cata- 
logue of social successes, especially among white people. 
Fortunately, however, Mrs. Robeson has provided us with the 
material which enables us to understand the meaning of a 
great deal of it, in her account of negro life in the United States 
and this, together with what she tells us of Robeson’s own 
life, does a great deal to justify both the catalogue and the 
eulogy. In a society where a great artist, acknowledged to be 
so by all the critics, can be turned away from a hotel because 
of his race, his escape from the social limitations imposed 
upon that race is in itself worthy to be chronicled. And so, 
also, are Robeson’s personal achievements, from his leadership 
of the Rutgers football team, which had never before included 
a negro, to the latest development, the invitation to play 
Othello. Mrs. Robeson paints the portrait of a very attractive 
personality, and does so with a frankness of detail which will 
be almost alarming to some English readers, accustomed to a 
greater reserve. Still more interesting, however, is her vivid 
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picture of negro life. She gives us first the community life of 
migrated slaves in the North, the place of the Church in that 
life, the power and personality of some of the negro preachers 
of whom Robeson’s father was one, the loyalty and kindliness 
of the negroes to each other and their isolation from the white 
community. Then she takes us to Harlem, that great district 
in New York which the negroes have claimed for themselves 
by exploiting the disdain of the whites, where the negroes live 
their own life, into which the white people cannot penetrate, 
She shows us the reserve and delicacy of the better educated 
negroes, their complicated and humorous defences against the 
whites, loyalty to their friends who are “ passing ” (as white), 
and the colour and fulness of their lives among their own 
people. In this respect the book is indeed memorable, 
Robeson’s life is an epic for the negro race in America, and may 
do some good among those who are not of his race, if it causes 
them to feel in any way ashamed. 


% * * * 


Messrs. Knopf have added to their series of ‘‘ Americana 
Deserta,” Pierre, by Hermann Melville (10s. 6d.), edited by 
Robert S. Forsythe. The format is passable at the price, 
though the margins are ill proportioned to the page, and 
the printing is good. It is not, however, by any means an 
édition de luxe, and it is doubtful whether the book itself will 
gain wide circulation in this country. The average reader 
will wade through the complexities and divagations of 
Moby Dick for the sake of the story and for Melville’s mystic, 
yet immediate, sense of the sea and its perils. In Pierre, on 
the other hand, the divagations completely swamp the story. 
The proportion is about two lines of action to five pages of 
tortuous and extravagant preparation, and the result is 
intolerably indigestible. The principal interest is the auto- 
biographical one, which is carefully analysed by the editor 
in his introduction, and the fact that many of the circumstances 
of Pierre’s life were similar to those of Melville perhaps 
justifies the editors of the series in their selection. 


Travel Books 


The Blue Guides. Switzerland. Second Edition. Edited by 
Findlay Muirhead. (Macmillan. 15s.) The Blue 
Guides. Great Britain. Edited by Findlay Muirhead. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) Baedeker’s Southern Italy and 
Sicily. Revised Edition. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.)—— 
The Blue Guides. 70 Miles Around London. Edited by 
Findlay Muirhead. (Macmillan. ‘7s. 6d.) Cook’s 
Traveller's Handbook to Normandy and Brittany. By 
Roy Elston. (Simpkin Marshall. 8s. 6d.) Bell’s 
Pocket Guides. Kent. By S. E. Winbolt. (Bell. 6s.) 

The Kitbag Travel Books. The English Lakes. By 























W. T. Palmer. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) The Kitbag Travel 
Books. London Town. By Sidney Dark. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.) The Handy Hotel Guide. (The Hotel and 


General Advertising Co., Temple House, Tallis Street, 
E.C. 4. 6s.) The Secret of Speys By Wendy Wood. 
(R. Grant. 7s. 6d.)——-Autumns in Skye, Ross and 
Sutherland. By T. Ratcliffe Barnett. (R. Grant. 7s. 6d.) 
Blue Rhine Black Forest. By Louis Untermeyer. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) Travels in Normandy. By Roy 
Elston. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) The Glamour of the Glen. 
By William McConachie. (Oliver and Boyd. ‘7s. 6d.) 














General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Ada L. Stevenson, 
St. Clair, Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire, for the following :— 


Questions on Shakespeare and Dogs 


Who said, and in what play :— 
1. ‘“‘ Oh, I see that nose of yours, but not that dog I shall throw 
it to.” 
2. ‘* And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 
3. ‘‘ A dog’s obey’d in office.” 
. “ This thorn-bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog.” 
. “ That dogs bark at me as I halt by them.” 
‘*T had rather be a dog, and bay the moon.” 
. ‘Should I not say, ‘ Hath a dog money ?’” 
. “ Thou had’st better have been born a dog 
Than answer my waked wrath.” 
9. ‘* The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.” 
10. “‘ The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart ; see, they bark at me.” 
11. ‘‘ Shall! in these confines with a Monarch’s voice 
Cry ‘ Havoc’ and let slip the dogs of war.” 
12. “‘ Oh Spartan dog ! 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea.” 
13. ‘‘ They flattered me like a dog, and told me I had white 
hairs in my beard ere the black ones were there.” 


CIO 


Answers will be found on page 232, 
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HOLIDAY JOURNALISM 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


[Note—The Northcliffe Commemoration Prize is annually 
awarded to the writer of the best article or story on a holiday 
theme. The value of the prize is £50 cash, and the winning story 
or article during cach of the last five years has been pubsished 
in “The Daily Mail.” The competition is intended to 
encourage new writers, and is therefore limited to first year 
students of the LSJ, whose enrolment is made before 
September 30th of this current year.] 





HEN I first made some suggestions to readers of 

Tue Spectator on the subject of “holiday 
journalism,” I remember that I doubted if many readers 
would be sufficiently enterprising to act upon the advice 
given. 

I confess I was wrong. I know now that quite a 
number of men and women adopted my suggestions and 
were very pleased with the result. This encourages me 
to repeat, in a further article, the ideas to which I then 
gave expression. 

PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE. 

The attractive money prizes now being offered by 
various newspapers for holiday “ snap-shots”’ do not 
represent all the possibilities of money-making in holiday- 
time. There are even more attractive opportunities. 

“Holiday journalism” is perhaps one of the 
pleasantest forms of free-lance work. Not only does it, 
in most cases, enable you to make your holiday a source 
of profit instead of expense, but it also increases the 
pleasure of the holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was 
brought under my notice. It was that of a reader who 
took a holiday—accompanied by his wife—on the Con- 
tinent. His expenses for a very pleasant fortnight 
amounted to something like fifty pounds, but the material 
which he gathered for ‘ holiday” articles enabled him to 
show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip. 
Which is not a bad showing! 

I feel rather proud to know that it was due to a pre- 
vious article of mine that this holiday-maker was able 
to make such a two-fold success of his vacation. Readers 
will remember that after showing what opportunities 
every holiday—whether spent in Britain or abroad— 
afforded in the shape of material for chatty and in- 
teresting articles, I recommended those who wished to 
capitalize their holiday experiences to take a short course 
of instruction in the technique of article-writing under 
Sir Max Pemberton. 

This advice I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather ‘“ material’; the 
best ideas are unsaleable unless they are presented in 
acceptable form. One can find the raw material every- 
where, even if one goes no farther than, say, Margate 
for the summer holiday. 


““ SUBJECTS ” EVERYWHERE. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s 
fellow-travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of 
the weather, the incidents of the road, the comic difficul- 
ties of language, the change of scenery, of environment, 
even of food—everything supplies you with a wealth of 
raw material for precisely that kind of article that is most 
acceptable to editors, for the simple reason that it never 
fails to interest readers, 

But again I say—you must dress your raw material 
you must convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable 
journalistic omelette. That is how to make your holiday 
a source of profit instead of an expense. 

For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the 
full course by the London School of Journalism. The 
short “ free-lance” correspondence course will be 
amply sufficient, and, moreover, if you take it up now, 
it will enable you to benefit by its teaching, in a cash 
sense, upon your present holiday. [ven the first lesson 
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teaches one so much that I have known many students 
“make money” as a result of that first lesson alone ! 

Moreover, the course itself affords a very fascinating 
study for holiday times. It is not a dry, severely- 
technical course by any means. Speaking personally— 
and in this I am confirmed by many students of the short 
course—I would as soon read Sir Max Pemberton’s de- 
lightful chatty lessons in free-lance journalism as any- 
thing else on holiday, for his is the sprightly pen which 
would make any subject—from the differential calculus 
downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. Every 
reader of his brilliant and witty articles in the Evening 
News, Sunday Dispatch and Daily Mail will agree in 
this. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course 
which I am advocating do not cease with the holiday. 
Far from it. I have known quite a number of men and 
women who, in the first instance, taking Sir Max 
Pemberton’s short course merely with the idea of ex- 
ploiting their holidays in the journalistic sense, have 
found it such a capital introduction to free-lance 
journalism in general that they have subsequently become 
more or less regular contributors to the daily and weekly 
Press. 

THE WIDE-OPEN DOOR. 

The door of the profession of letters stands very 
widely opened to-day. Gone are the days when “ Grub 
Street” filled all the spare columns of the newspaper and 
the weekly journal. The modern newspaper—apart from 
its special articles and news columns, which must always 
be furnished by professional journalists—is literally 
written by everybody for everybody and _ liberally 
paid for. 

Yourself, your wife, your son and daughter—all may 
contribute, and your everyday life—domestic and other- 
wise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish. 

There is a legend that a famous French chef once 
compounded a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as 
the principal ingredient. The adaptable free-lance 
journalist of to-day is able to parallel the miracle by 
using materials which the old-timer of Grub Street would 
have disdained. 

EDWARD ANTON. 

NOTE.—The Directors of the London School of 
Journalism will be pleased to receive inquiries from any 
reader of THe Spectator who may be interested in the 
subject of Mr. Edward Anton’s remarks, and Sir Max 
Pemberton will be glad to give his personal advice if 
desired. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct’ patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by SIR MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The London School of Journalism was founded under the esis 
of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students is given 

by professional authors of high standing. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, _FREE- 
LANCE JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING and 
PROSE WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supple- 
mented, when desirable, by personal interviews. The instruction 
is entirely in the hands of well-known and _ successful 
journalists and novelists. 

The School has successful students in all 
parts of the world, and many important 
newspapers have enrolled members of their 
staffs for a course of instruction. 





Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based.: 

Enquirers forwarding a MS. for an opinion are invited to 
write personally to Sir Max Pemberton, mentioning this paper. 
Address for prospectus :— 

The Prospectus Department, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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Travel 


[We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1.] 


British Hotels 


Two weeks ago in these columns a correspondent from the 
Dominions set out to tell this country why Americans do 
not visit her in such large numbers as they might. Some 
of his criticisms apply to matters which are outside our 
own control. We cannot alter the fact that many Americans 
have no racial affinity with this country, though it might 
be thought that the cultural and historical bond would 
compensate to some extent for this. Nor can we help the 
fact that the cost of luxury articles in this country is high 
compared with their cost in Europe, though we can urge 
that in many cases the quality is also higher. The greater 
part of his criticism, however, applies to the way we treat 
tourists coming to this country. We are, he says, snobbish 
in our attitude towards them, and careless and inefficient 
in the accommodation offered by our hotels. The American 
tourist cannot obtain in many of our hotels the service to 
which he is accustomed. There are “too many flunkeys 
. . . and not enough chambermaids.” 

-Let it be said at once that many of his criticisms are just. 
The average inhabitant of these islands is apt to regard the 
tourist of any nationality as something between a trespasser 
and a wild beast show.. If asked a question he is quite likely 
to reply only by a grin until it has been repeated several 
times. He is, to our shame, still largely unaccustomed to 
travel, and he therefore has no fellow-feeling for a traveller. 
This thoroughly uncivilized attitude is, of course, slowly 
disappearing under the influence of more foreign travel, and 
continued admonitions both from outside and inside the 
country, but it must disappear much faster if our present 
neglect is to be ended. 

It is perfectly true, too, to say that many hotels have a 
very low standard of service, and that the management is 
satisfied with cooking which would and does disgust any 
other nationality. In these respects there is vast room for 
improvement. 

Where, however, many readers will probably have dis- 
agreed with the article in question is in an assumption 
which lies rather beneath the surface of the article than in 
its actual words. This assumption is that the ideal type of 
hotel for the American tourist is one that is modelled on 
an American hotel, with “ bell-hops,’” barber’s shop and 
two-hour valet service all comprised within its organization. 
At first sight this seems to be obvious, but there are various 
objections to it. 

In the first place there are very few places in the British 
Isles where such hotels would pay, at least until the Americans 
come here in far greater numbers than at present. Except 
in London and some of the great cities the building of such 
hotels would therefore be a very doubtful proposition. It 
would be the more doubtful in that many of the home 
visitors, upon whom any hotel would have to rely to a large 
extent, do not like such hotels. 

Which leads me to my main contention, that the glory 
of Great Britain is not the big hotel, on the American pattern, 
but the little hotel. If hotel-keepers could so organize their 
business as to distribute tourists between good small hotels, 
and plan itineraries making use of a chain of such small 
hotels all over the country, always provided that these hotels 
were as good as this country can produce in the way of small 
hotels, there would be little need for the American type to 
survive; for, in the best of these hotels, a visitor can be 
made more comfortable and given more service for his money 
than in any big hotel, British or American. 

The trouble is, there are so few that reach this standard, 
and those that exist are so little known to the tourist. It 
requires organization of such hotels, first to bring them up 
to standard, secondly to prevent undue competition for 
tourists, and thirdly and all the time, to advertise, before 
Great Britain can be made attractive to the tourist. And it 
is in this matter of organization, as much as in the cotton 
and coal industries, that the Government could be of assistance. 

A. M. W. 





Answets to Questions on Shakespeare and Dogs 


1. Othello, in Othello, Act IV., Scene 1.—-—2. Gratiano, in The 
Merchant of Venice, Act I., Scene 1, line 94. 3. Lear, in King 
Lear, Act IV., Scene 6.——4. Moonshine, in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Act V., Scene 1.——5. Gloucester, in The Tragedy of King 
Richard IlI., Act I., Scene 1, line 23.——6. Brutus, in Julius 
Caesar, Act IV., Scene 3, line 27.——7. Shylock, in The Merchant 
of Venice, Act I.,Scene 3, line 122. 8. Othello, in Othello, Act III., 
Scene 3, line 363. 9. Hamlet, in Hamlet, Act V., Scene 1. 
10. Lear, in King Lear, Act III., Scene 6. 11. Mark Antony, in 
Julius Caesar, Act III., Scene 1, lines 272-273. 12. Lodovico, 
in Othello, Act V., Scene 2, lines 360-361.——13. Lear, in King 
Lear, Act IV., Scene 6. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Building Societies and the Public 


THE recent announcement by the Abbey Road Building 
Society temporarily limiting the amount that can be 
invested in its shares to £1,000, any excess being auto- 
matically placed to deposit account, furnishes fresh 
evidence of the great prosperity of building socicties and 
of the great public confidence reposed in them. To 
nave more money thrust upon one in these days than 
can be utilized is a phenomenon deserving of attention, 
Building societies are lending at the rate of £240,000 
per day and yet are unable to use all the capital offered 
to them. Their total assets exceed £312,000,000. 

These figures are the more remarkable because it has 
been asserted that in a sense building societies are 
theoretically based on unsound premises. The assertion 
is based on the fact that they accept from investors 
funds on the enormous scale indicated on the undertaking 
that they shall be repayable on demand or short notice 
and thereupon lend the money to borrowers for long 
periods. In practice, building societies have proved to 
be—the bigger ones at any rate—safe repositories of 
the public’s cash, and while confidence in them is 
undisturbed and they continue to be managed on their 
present careful lines no safer concerns could be desired. 
But there is the lurking danger of a general demand for 
prompt repayment which could not be met. In some 
cases this danger has been recognized, and countered 
by the simple stipulation that in the event of demands 
for withdrawal exceeding the cash available they may 
be paid in rotation, depositors, of course, taking pre- 
cedence of shareholders. 

DESIRABLE PRoOvISOS. 

Anyone contemplating entrusting money to a building 
society, either by way of shares or deposit, should inquire 
whether this simple proviso applies. The societies natur- 
ally make a great point of the freedom to withdraw at 
any time without loss or depreciation of capital, and the 
reservation of the right to postpone withdrawal may 
seem a serious impairment of the privilege but the dis- 
advantage is more apparent than real. In normal 
conditions withdrawal would be at once permitted; in 
abnormal conditions postponement assures safety of 
capital, which should be the first consideration. 

Provided the risk of a “run” is guarded against, little 
doubt need be felt about the financial stability of the 
leading building societies. Their funds are _ loaned 
on mortgages on either freehold or leasehold house or 
shop property, principal and interest being repayable 
by fixed equal monthly instalments spread over a period 
ranging in some cases up to twenty-five years. The 
amount advanced, it is true, represents a larger proportion 
of the surveyed value or purchase price than an ordinary 
mortgagee would deem prudent and fears are sometimes 
expressed that this may lead to many losses. By Act of 
Parliament building societies have to publish a schedule 
of properties of which possession has been obtained and 
a glance through their reports shows how rarely is such 
action necessary. 

ProTecTIvVE MEASURES. 

In considering the sufficiency of the margin put up by 
borrowers for the protection of the society it has to be 
remembered that each monthly instalment reduces the 
amount of principal outstanding. This continuous 
process of redemption operates to cover any depreciation 
in the value of the property. If there is early default by 
the borrower there can have been little time for deprecia- 
tion, and the original margin should suffice to enable the 
lending society to realize the property without loss. The 
longer default is delayed the less will be the outstanding 
= to be recovered. In the case of a short term 
oan the amount redeemed éach month would be greater 
than in the case of a long term loan, and in considering 
the proportion of the value to be advanced the societies 
naturally take into account the length of the term of the 
loan. Thus either way the lending society is adequately 
secured, 


(Continued on page 234.) 
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Why you should drink— 


_, WATER 


BECAUSE £t¢28tsfar less than foreign, 


and does you more good. 
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J. @ E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


of 350, Oxford Street, W., Booksellers to His Majesty 
the King, stock new books and scarce second-hand 
books in cloth and leather bindings. They also have 
children’s books and foreign books. They bind books, 
design and make bookplates, and hold exhibitions of 
fine printing. They issue catalogues and are willing to 
give bibliographical information on request. They clean 
and catalogue private libraries, and pack and send books 
to all parts of the world. 


BOOKSELLERS. 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Keserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 











“ Why is the work cf these gifted 


writers not better known?” 


THE STING OF THE 
WHIP 


By C. C. and E. M. MOTT 


“ A fine racy story with plenty of action and 
characters and a profound feeling for the 
countryside. Why is the work of these gifted 
writers not better known? ... They should 
have been discovered long since.” 
EVERYMAN 
“ An unusually capable piece of vivid story- 
telling. . . . John Broxworth is admirably 
drawn. The authors have adopted ...a 
method beset with difficulties for a literary 
artist, but in this case they have been very 
successfully overcome.” 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“The story of John’s life on the land, his 
ambitions, roused by the sting of the whip, 
his marriage, his management of children 
and horses and his attitude to his neighbours 
make engrossing reading.” SPECTATOR 


“In this vivid, enthralling story we have, 
for the first time in English, a faithful, un- 
biassed, and convincing study of the Welsh 
countryman. ... A first-rate piece of work.” 
WESTERN MAIL 


7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 





























HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
can be provided at age 65, 
£ or at death if earlier, by an 
annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
24 ‘i ~ = 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Stree?, London, E.C, 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
Wset End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid-up Capital ‘i ae eg £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund Sn ae ae eee aie we =£4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 232 

The chief danger is a sudden fall in the value of house 
property. The prices of houses, like those of commodities, 
vary according to the law of supply and demand. Houses 
cannot be constructed quickly, and therefore no rapid 
and unexpected expansion in their number can take place. 
The demand for them is regular and progressive, and can 
be gauged with fair accuracy. Building societies, by the 
nature of their business, are more closely in touch with 
the hovcing situation than any other section of the com- 
munity, and they would be the first to detect any sign of 
oversupply <»d modify their policy accordingly. 


MortcacE Loans. 

Moreover, their loans comprise mortgages of differing 
ages, from newly granted loans to those on the point of 
complete redemption. Let us assume the original average 
duration of the mortgage periods to be 15 years and the 
original amounts advanced as 80 per cent. of the value 
(assumptions that probably overstate the case), and that 
the periods remaining are equally spread over fifteen 
years, that is to say, the number of mortgages for any 
remaining period of from one to fifteen years is one-fifteenth 
of the whole. 

Loans up to two-thirds of the original value of the 
mortgaged property are generally accepted as being 
reasonably secured. It will take less than four years for 
the monthly instalments to reduce an original advance 
of 80 per cent. to two-thirds of the full original survey 
value. On the basis of the assumptions in the preceding 
paragraph, then, it may be reckoned that approximately 
three-quarters of a building society’s mortgages are well 
protected against any probable decline in property values. 
About 25 per cent. of the other quarter are close to the 
safety limit, and the remainder are steadily moving towards 
it. 

Tne INVEsToR’s STANDPOINT. 

From the point of view of security, an investment in 
building societies should satisfy the cautious, always 
with the proviso mentioned in the early part of this 
article. The weakness there indicated is really a defect 
of quality, for building societies’ shares carry the almost 
unique feature of being repayable at short notice. Thus, 
they are not subject to depreciation ; on the other hand, 
being always on tap, or, in other words, available for 
issue in any quantity up to £5,000 per individual (except 
for the special limitation referred to at the beginning of 
this article) they cannot appreciate in value. To call 
them shares is perhaps misleading, for they are unlike 
the more familiar shares of joint-stock companies, 
though their capital liability is limited in the same way. 
A share in a building society is really a deposit with par- 
ticipating rights in the profits. 

Income YIELDs. 

We can now turn to study the investment from the 
income yield aspect. Here, again, it possesses another 
unique feature, for building societies are specially favoured 
in the matter of Income Tax, and dividends on their shares 
and interest on their deposits are paid free of tax. Under 
the Building Societies Act the amount that can be 
received by a building society upon deposit or loan is 
limited to two-thirds of the amount for the time being 
secured to the society by mortgages. Some societies 
further restrict the total amount of their deposits to 
one-third of the amount loaned on mortgage. From this 
it will be scen that deposits are particularly well secured. 
They are repayable in full at short notice and in normal 
circumstances most societies waive any notice. The rate 
of interest usually allowed is 4 per cent. free of Income 
Tax, equivalent to £5 3s. 3d. per cent. gross, taking tax at 
4s. 6d. in the &. 

Shares, as already stated, are also repayable at short 
notice, and even this will ordinarily be dispensed with in 
urgent cases. The dividend paid upon them depends on 
the profits earned. The profits are derived from the 
interest charged on the mortgage loans and so regular are 
they that for many years past the common rate paid by the 
leading building societies has been 5 per cent. free of 
tax, equal to £6 9s. per cent. gross on the basis of tax at 
4s, Gd. in the £. This is a very high rate, considering the 


ae, 


security, for those who are liable to tax at the standard 
rate. Those persons who are rated on a lower scale of tax 
should note that they are not entitled to claim a refund 
of tax on the dividends or interest paid by building 
societies, and in their case the gross yield is less than 
£6 9s. per cent. 

In conclusion, it may be said that if any doubt is felt 
about the security, the capital invested can be insured 
in a first-class insurance office at a trivial premium, 
thus making it as safe as is humanly possible. 

ScCRUTATOR, 


Financial Notes 


Houmay MARKETS. 
TuERE is little change to note in the general tendency of the 
stock markets. Business is slack, as is usual at this period of 
the year, but owing to the continued cheapness of money and 
the low rates allowed on Bankers’ Deposits, the gilt-edged 
market keeps exceedingly firm, the strength of the 5 per cent, 
War Loan and the 5 per cent. Conversion issue being out- 
standing features. There has also been some further im- 
provement in the scrips of some of the foreign loans, and in 
particular the San Paulo Coffee Realization scrip, which 
fell to 6 discount, has recovered to about 3} discount, 

* * * * 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 

A good feature of the past week has been the moderate 
rally in Australian Government securities. The crisis through 
which Australia is now passing can scarcely be one of brief 
duration, for the causes responsible for the crisis have been 
numerous, and the country is now paying the penalty of 
excessive capital expenditure, much of which has been for 
unproductive purposes,and also for a long period of Labour 
legislation which has resulted in the establishment of an 
uneconomic wage and generally high costs of production. 
Nevertheless, it is to the good that at last there seems to 
be something like a clear recognition by the authorities of 
those facts. In the course of his Budget speech Mr. 
Seullin frankly acknowledged the excessive borrowing of 
Australia during recent years and, indeed, went to the length 
of carefully pointing out the fact that as a consequence the 
stocks of the Australian Governments and States had over a 
period of the last eighteen months fallen far more heavily 
than those of New Zealand or of South Africa. 

* * * * 
FUNDAMENTALS. 

If, however, the economic situation in Australia is ever to 
become really sound, there will also have to be a clear recog- 
nition by all the political parties of the necessity for lowering 
costs of production and for getting back to an economic 
wage. In the course of an address recently delivered before 
the Loan Council at Canberra, by Sir Otto Niemeyer, it 
was pointed out by the speaker that prices in Australia had 
not followed the downward trend of the present world-wide 
movement, but had remained at an artificially high level. 
The costs of production, Sir Otto said, were excessive and 
must be brought down. Australia, he declared, must fall 
in line with the rest of the world and must be prepared to 
obey economic laws. Hither this would be accomplished 
voluntarily or it would be forced on Australia by the inevit- 
able pressure that the economic laws would impose. 

* * * * 
A Fine INsurANCE Bonus. 

Policyholders in the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company must have been gratified by the recent 
announcement that the directors had decided to increase 
the rate of interim bonus on whole-life policies to 48s. per 
cent. per annum in respect of policies becoming claims on 
or after August Ist next. Last year the interim bonus 
was raised to 45s. per cent. on ‘* Globe” whole-life policies 
and this further increase to 48s. per cent. is an excellent 
indication both of the strength of the company and of its 
bonus earning prospects. Moreover, the announcement 
gains in importance by a remembrance of the conservative 
policy pursued by the company. For fifty years commencing 
from 1875 the company regularly paid a bonus rate of 35s. 
per cent. per annum which at that time was a high rate 
of bonus among leading British Life companies. A_ con- 
sideration of this policy in the past would seem to justify 
the belief that the present decision indicates the probable 
maintenance of bonuses on the higher scale. The raising of 
the rate twice since the last bonus distribution inspires hope- 
fulness as to the next quinquennial distribution. A. W. K. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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| CENTRAL AFRICA 
| ‘THE BENGUELA RAILWAY | 


ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WE 


From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
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Scottish Provident Institution 
has always made a feature of its 
| LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 


You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance 
with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right 
to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 


Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application. 
London (City) Office - - - - 
HEAD OFFICE: 


Retirement 


When retirement involves a re- 
duction in income the cessation 
of Life Assurance Premiums at 
that time ‘s a welcome relief. 


elsewhere throughout the whole of life. 


3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. | 


Funds £21,600,000, 














Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 3 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remittanca 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





NORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, to begin duty at ‘he beginning of next term, 
on September lith, a Graduate ASSISTAN'T MASTER 
for General Subjects and Games. Music a recom- 
mendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt 
of astamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Whealeall Cottage, St. Just, 8.0., 
Cornwall, to whom applications should be returned not 
later than August 26th, 1930. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
August 9th, 1930. 


JPINIVERSITY OF 





BIRMINGHAM. 


The Council of the University invites applications 
for the post of REGISTRAR. Commencing salary 





£750. Applications should be sent in on or before 
September 15th. Particulars can be obtained from the 
undersigned. 
C. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 





APPEALS 


NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East kind 
slums ? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. I' 
CRUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Centra. Hall, 
Commercial! Road, London, E. 1. 





JOUNG Iady, interested in books, would like to 
assist someone with same.—Write Box 1635. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


eenow s Chas. Seymour gives private Ie:- 
‘4 sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pu'- 
vit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice,  Hreathing, 
Jonfidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 











‘PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu 
W lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec - 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons 
—R. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, Lastbourne.—Re- 
cognized by Board of Education. Preparation for 
all exams. to University entrance standard. Mod. fees. 


| OWNSIDE, PURLEY.—Preparatory ior rubiuc 
Schools. Scholarships and Exhibitions Winchester 

Lancing, Merchant Taylors. 40 gns. perterm. Vacancies 

for boarders only. Sept.— Apply Headmaster for pros. 











YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
h tion will be held in June, 1931. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 
of £30. The Major Scholarship of £100 may not be 
awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit: 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are 
also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward's 
School, Oxford. 





\ OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER), 

—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1y31. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there are none in the other house. 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply Headmaster. 


2() Gns. term. Few Vac. Good Home—Prep. Schoot 
7+ (‘Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP. London, W.C. 











YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School for a limited 
h number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Hightields, Crowborough, Sx. 





| ge END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from 
homes of poverty in Kast End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY'S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICAT K and SICKLY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 303. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
re will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
ONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribc- 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev, I. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











HOSPITAL APPEALS 
1 * Pica re DISEASE 
4 by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
: lease send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








PERSONAL 


K ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
. Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house’ near sea-front. 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McElderry, L.L.A. 





\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses anc 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. &. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





lo LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller 
Public Schools which give a thoroughly efficient education 
at a quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleased to send 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full in- 
formation of such schools on hearing the age of the boy, 
locality preferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired to 
ay. 

: J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200 acre 

park. Small classes. Exam. centre. Domestic science 
branch. School ponies. Entire charge. Parents will 
testify to care andindividualinterest. Fees, £42 termly, 








EADINGTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD.— 
Boarding and Day School. Girls prepared for 
University & other examinations. Seli-contained Junior 
School and Boarding House for girls under 12 & boys 
under 9.—Prosp. on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. “* Watford 616.” 





RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).— Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine acres 
in healthiest part of Middlesex, 





1T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recogaized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
vathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Appiy Sister Superior. 





YT. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
Ss the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELER, 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


From 





“S“DYMUTH” oes 


SILVERFISH “* ™ 


upholstery, books, etc. 
Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(continued ). 





GIRLS’ 
S" NICHOLAS Preparatory School for Girls up to 14. 

Stanmore (recognised by Board of Education), 
removed on July 29th to Boxmoor, Herts. 





TFXHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, lin., 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


TENTWORTH 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR aig 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal; Miss M. Davik, B.A., London. 
’ Ten acres ground facing sea. Careful individual atten- 
tion and training. Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Domestic Science. Arts and Crafts. Exceptional 
Musical advantages. School Orchestra. Entrance and 
Leaving Certificates. 
Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, 





Wentworth College 
Ltd. 





£3002" LY.—Girls of good birth likely to excel at 
lessons or games received at above special fee 
in country boarding school near London. — Opening new 
wing in September.—Kindly give full particulars in first 
letter.—Box 1633, The Spectator. 


Hon. }- 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, 


————___, 


arm 


&e.—contd. 





JJROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. _COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. -DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTO a W. 14. ‘Chairman, 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. EK. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





alia lag SE OF MANCHESTER. 


FACULTY OF )F MEDICINE. 

(Medical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical 
De partments open to Men and Women Students.) 
THE SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 2nd. The Courses given at the University, 
the Royal Infirmary, and other allied hospitals, which 
contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and 
Dentistry and for the Diplomas in Public Health,.Psychog- 
ical Medicine, Bacteriology, Veterinary State "Medic ine, 
and Pharmacy. Post-Graduate Courses are also held 
annually. ‘There are Halls of Residence both for Men 
and for Women Students. In addition to two Graduate 
Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of 160 
guineas, Special Entrance Scholarships are open to 
Women Medical Students, and there are other Entrance 
Scholarships tenable in the Medical School. Full infor- 
mation as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded 

on application to the Registrar. 





= 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEG 


ES. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting? 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 

Yc ni 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDQ@WARE ROAD, W. 2 
Paddington 6302. 








A UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
_ LEGE, Chelsea, London, 5.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Ay pointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be ac cepted for 
Probationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASrER, 





(~ FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments eee 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 





SALARIED 


G UARANTEED POSITIONS. 





Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. SIX SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded in September. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 

r. D. M. MunrorD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop's Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046, 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 

Luildings. 





ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Newport, Shropshire—Residential, private rooms 
modern sanitation; tarm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Cours¢ 
thorough'y practical 





IVERPOOL FHYSICAL TRALNING COLLEGE 

The Course covers three years. New student 

can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent o1 
application to Secretary 


fTIVRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 








Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


‘i H i 
Montpellier, France. 
Directors : Prof. PATRICK GEDDES, Mr. T. R. Marr. 
College reopens September 15th. Several vacancies 
for senior and research students. Four scholarships 
available.—For prospectus and all particulars apply 
to SECRETARY. 





SCOTS COLLEGE 
(Collége des Ecossais) 





CHELTENHAM. 





] EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Master: P. BoLToN, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. ‘of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
Sec Public Schools Year Book, 








This New 


8FE METAFIT 
LADIES’ SHOE 


con oF Gives proper 


EXTREME aoe in_ the 
COMFORT VITAL SPOT 


The METAFIT corresponds to the natural 
arch of the foot, giving a bracing effect 
without resorting to metal shanks, This £ 
scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so often asso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. 


The ‘ FIFE’ METAFIT Strap 
and Buckle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- : 
grade quality Black and 
Brown Willow Calf. 
Uppers attractivel 
stitched and _ punched. 
Double sole of super 
quality, heel 14 inches, 
for walking comfort, 
































—. No. md Th 
M. 684, e 
Black. 35/= Vital Spot 


Order No. 

Bg 36/6 Proper support 
in the Vital 

Order by spot means 


Post. If de- 
sired you can 
order C.O.D. 


fatigue elimi- 
pated, as shoe 
and foot work 
together in per- 
fect harmony. 


Full 
Catalogue 
Free. 


A. T. HOGG (‘ FIFE ’) Ltd., 
91 Strathmiglo, FIFE. 








‘ theadt OF ABERDEEN 
ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1930-31. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
The WINTER — SESSION COMMENCES on 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14th, 
FRIDAY, MARCH 20th, 1931. The Autumn Diet of 
the Preliminary Examination will commence on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1930. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2ist, 1931, and CLOSES 


1930, and CLOSES on 


on 
on 


FRIDAY, June 26th, 1931. The Spring Diet of the 
Pre liminary Examination will commence on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 5th, 1931. 


The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University 
are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery 
(Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). They are 
conferred only after examination, and only on students 
of the University. A Diploma in Public Health (D.P.H.) 
is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicine 
of any University in the United Kingdom. The total 
cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees 
and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approxi- 
mately £242. bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Prizes to the number of fifty and of the aggregate annual 
value of £1,200 are open to competition in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &c., may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the University, and full 
details are given in the Aberdeen University Calendar 
published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 

The University also grants the following Degrees :— 
In all Faculties—Doctor of Philosophy. In Arts— 
Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. 
In Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Pure Science, Agriculture, Forestry and Engineering. 
In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and 
Bachelor of Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws (Hono- 
rary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law 
(B.L.). In Commerce—Bachelor of Commerce. A 
—— in History and Theory of Fine Art is also 
grantec 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary 


of the University. 
H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 
The University, Aberdeen, 








{es BONAR LAW COLLEGE, 
Sir REGINALD HOSKINS, K.C.B., 
COURSE “TWENTY-TWO. 

A WEEK’S CONFERENCE 
DEFENCE and “EMPIRE TRADE, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11th, to FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 17th, 1930, 


Principal : CMG, 


COURSE 


DEFENCE. 

The Navy and Defence .. wom ae etn Rich. 
Major- -General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B 
Major-Ge neral Sir F rederick 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., ¢.B 


EMPIRE TRADE. 
(Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, M.A; 
(formerly Diree tor ‘of the 
London School of Kcono- 
mics and Under-Secretar 
of State for the Colonies), 
The Rt. Hon. Sir E. ee 
Young, P.C., GB 
D.S.O., D.S.C., M.P. tee 
merly ’ Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury). 
Sir Basil Blackett, K.C.B. 
K.C.S.I. ( formerly Con- 
troller of Finance, Treas- 
ury, and Finance Mem- 
ber of Executive Council 
- Governor-General of 


The Army and Defence .. 


Disarmament and Security 


Two lectures on Economic 
Aspects of Empire Trade 


Imperial Development, Fi- 
nancial 


Empire Financial Co-opera- 
tion 


a). 

Lt. em Sir William Furse, 
K.C. 8.0, (Director 
of the Imperial Institute), 

Lt.-Gen. Sir z gta 
K.C. > D. 

Mr. : _tushrook 
Williams, C.B.E., 
B.Litt. (Foreign ‘tinistet 
of Patiala, 


The Trade of the Colonies 


The Trade of the Dominions 


The Problems of the Indian 


trdye and Joint 
States Director of the Indian 
Princes’ Special Organ- 

ization). 
. G. D. Amery, M.A, 
British Agriculture and (School of Rural Eco- 


Empire Development nomy, University of Ox- 


ford). 


Mr. Arthur Bryant, M.A; 
(Lecturer to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford Delegacy 
for Extra — nein 

Fee, including Board, £3 10s. 


Conservatism rr 





COURSE TWENTY-FOUR, 


A WEEK’S GENERAL COURSE. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25th, to SATURDAY, 

siete thy ony Ist, 1930 

Six lectures on Two Cen-) ¢ ~ . 
turies of Dritish Tarif | Pe Seen, EAM, 
Policy or 

(Professor R. B. Mowat, 


Four lectures on Foreign M.A. (Professor of His- 


Relationships ory, University of 
Bristol), 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Lloyd, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., 
Egypt: Its Place and P.C., D.S.O., F.R.GS, 


Strategic Valuc (formerly High Commis- 
sioner for Egypt and the 
Sudan), 

Majorthy Hon. E. Cadogan, 
C.B., B.A., M.P. (Member 
of the Indian Statutory 
Commission). 

+! Arthur Bryant, M.A. 

(Lecturer to the Univer- 

sity of Oxford Delegacy 

for Extra Mural Studies), 

Fee, ae Board, £3 10s. Od. 


India and the Simon Com- 
mission 


Conservatism ‘ 


Similar Residential Courses throughout year in com- 
fortable country house with lovely grounds, tennis, 
cricket, swimming, golf, &c. 

During the winter of 1930-1, a number of special 
week-end Conference Courses on subjects of national and 
current importance will be held at Ashridge. In 
addition to these, a Twelve Weeks’ Tutorial Course will 
be held from January 12th to March 2nd, 1931, which 
will make a special study of the chief problems, constitu- 
tional, social and economic, of modern Statesmanship 
and © itizenship. Particulars of all these Courses can be 
— from the Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 

erts 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


= efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542. 


Fe to write Articles and Stories; mae spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, Ww. 8, 











I ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted: 
4MSS. is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., V estcliff-on-Sea. 


Rig AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
4 publication ; Pianoforte Compositions considered 
—Send MSS. (Dept. 263), Peter “—s Ltd., 8 Moor 
Street, Cambridge Circus, London, W. 


M*3 TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy. Accuracy ‘guaranteed -—MONA STUART, 
{4 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 


N 











8S. Typed, also French and German,—Miss POLLARD, 
36 Ampthill Square, N.W.1. Museum 3965. 
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ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 


TPV\YPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000. Wecek-end 
1 work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. Temple Bar 2269, 


r 9 ) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2 5( L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per weck, £31 

rmonth. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S ” free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 














PUBLICATIONS 


‘END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
Ss current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. a stories of East End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
Fast End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1. 











BOOKS WANTED 


+ he E Diocese of South Japan (Anglican) needs for 

its Clergy and workers, a Library of modern theo- 
logical, historical, archaeological, and philosophical 
works in English or English translations. They should 
be up-to-date works. 

Will any readers help by sending one or more volumes 
to Mrs. BICKERSTETH, Japan Church Aid, Church 
House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 











TRANSLATIONS 


ITERARY Translations, German into English, by 
4 competent translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. 











TOURS, &c. 


K LEVENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 
kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S.A., &c. Also Nov. 

7th—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON.—N. 8S. Bishop, 

¥F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.-Autumn Cruise, 
September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
AEGINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, COs, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO.—Secretary, 
8p Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 














HOUSE FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


| SALE £2,000, or would let furnished, attractive 
House. 3 Recep.,7 bed., every convenience, good 

garden, easy reach of prep., pre-prep. girls’ and art 

schools.—Conner, Granta, Malvern, Worcs. 











SURPLUS APPAREL 


UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shocs, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. 8.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., Auction Rooms (est. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





? 


ie 


CRUISES 


Come exploring in 
Luxury! Visit the 
wonderlands of 
Europe's enchanted 
seas! Find health and 
happiness aboard the 
finest Cruising Liner in 
the world. 


ARANDORA 
STAR’ 


Aug. 23 to NORWAY & 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 


Sept. 19th to the NEAR 
EAST, NORTH AFRICA, 
ITALY, ete. 


Early application secures choice 
( of accommodation at lowest 
f 


‘ 
> 
> 
» 





rates, Apply to 


P BLUE STARLINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 
(Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10, Water 
Street; and Principal Agents. 











BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


§9ecoe, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d, 
perib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—K. Miles & Co.. Bacon Factorv. Bristol. 








\ REENGAGES.—LEnglish Greengages for preserving, 
«&ec., 12 Ibs. 6s., 24 Ibs. lis. 6d., 40 lbs. 17s. 6d.; 
carriage paid in England and Wales.—F RANK ROSCOE, 
Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 
ARGEST FAT ROASTING Chickens and Ducklings, 
7s. 6d. pair; Fat Geese, 7s. each; trussed free.— 
NoraH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 

















APARTMENTS 


5/6 DAILY (from), 35s. weekly (from).—Room, 
2/0 breakfast and hot bath. No tips. Constant 
hot water all rooms. Gas fires, elec. light. “Bus 6, 7,8 
or 15 from Bond Street to Cambridge TERRACE, 1d.— 
Apply Hemming & Hemming, Ltd., 34 Southwick 
Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W.2. ‘Phone 2364 
Paddington. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


NOR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free-—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 
AVE you anything to sell? Keaders having any- 
thing to seil, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spzctafor Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 

insertions: 5% for 13; 7$% for 26; and 10%, for 52. 


| OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “* BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD. 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
| OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 

Artillery House, Earl's Court, 8.W. 5. Ex-gunners 
carefully chosen for your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please ‘phone Frobisher 1254. 


ae SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.—Write tor Illustrated Booklet to $279, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 


EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
I scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
i coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ S,”’ Lindfield, Sussex. 
































N RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
Garments.—* Castleway,” Hanworth, Middlesex, 





USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines, Sun, peace, 
flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders. 





YTONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
S & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 























, BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 




















Shs ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 








tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators. 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydrv Baths Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide, from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


a. Se PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 
’Phone 311, 








English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 





ee ee CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’ Phone 4071! 
NX LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Ideal 
Holiday centre. Good table. Comprehensive library. 
Well of Holy Grail. Summer School of Dramatic Art. 
Craft Classes. Expeditions. Terms mod.—Apply Warden. 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. 
modation 300.. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


i ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britaiu’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 27) 
Bedrooms; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day. inciu 
give, others at jower rates. Prospectus tree 


RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire -ALLAN WATER 
HOTEL, Mod, elec. treat. appliances, Grms., Brallan. 








Accom- 











@ SEPTEMBER 
HOLIDAYS 


Beautiful Continental Resorts. 


BRIONI, The Adriatic Island resort, 


18 days ... eee eon . £29 150 
NICE, in the Alpes Maritime, 

17 days ... ees from £15 15 0 

10 days ... ete from £12 00 
LUCERNE and LUGANO, 15 days £14 50 


Prices include Travel tickets, hotel] accommodation, 
meals, gratuities, etc. 


Full particulars of theze and_ other holidays, 
specially arranged to suit individual tastes, from 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54: HAYMARKET 
S-w:t 
Regent 802) 








URREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 

quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 

Apply ior list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 





WM hageemigy me HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rcoms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s * Revellers ” 

D-nce Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


rPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 


eee oreo PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariif apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 











rP\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, goli, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:lotnes 14, 





EFORMED INNS. 

Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post frec) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEorGge’s House, 193 Rkasyr 
STREET, W. 1. 





\ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 Sé. 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 


5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 


2 guineas weekly. 

Ee /6 DAILY (from), 35s. weekly (trom).—-Room, 
°)/ breakfast and hot bath. No tips. Constant 
hot water all rooms. Gas fires, elec. light. ‘Bus 6, 7, 8 
or 15 from Bond Street to Cambridge TERRACE, 1d.— 








Apply Hemming & Hemming, Ltd., 34 Southwick 
Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W.2. ‘Phone 2364 
Paddington. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE RED RING 








The sign of a_British-built 
Super Tyre is the red ring 
where tyre wall meets tread. 
Thus do we,who make them, tell 
the world that here are tyres 
that challenge all others. 

We claim for India Super Tyres 
greater strength from improved 
construction; slower wear due 
to super-quality tread rubber; 
more safety because they grip 
every type of road. | 

And we back these claims by 
a definite Insurance against all 
tyre damage beyond the uset’s 
control, That is what the red 
ring means. 


We make nothing but Super Tyres— : 
one thing only—the World’s best. : 
‘Test your Tyres every Friday. 


Jr 





























Master of Mileage 
Concessionaires for Northern Ireland: INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO FS 
E. W. GWYNNE & CO., pe Bas msc (LF.S.) LTD., 
34 Gloucester Street, Belfast. Upper Liffey Street, Dublin, C. 9. 
Telephone: Beifast 310. Telegrams: “ Gwyutyre, _— Telephone: Dublin 43927 (2 lines). Telegrams: “ Indityre, Dublin,” 


Telegrams and Cables: 


Telephones: Bes 
Cod A. B. é (oth Edit 
is ef x Santen? * Indiaowl, Inchinnan, Renfrew.” 


Paisley 4141-4145, Private. 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain) LTD. 
INCHINNAN : - SCOTLAND 
ee 
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